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. National Headquarters Westerville, Ohio. 


-. good citizenship. 


ERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS_Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Emerson, sec’y.; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. ; 


ERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
ee. sec’y.; 131 BH. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; workmen's compensation, health 
insurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


LD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
FeO NeSN, FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of 
pre-school age and school age. - (eae a ; 


RICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength 
i silt GLatibers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 
123 W:. Madison Street, Chicago. 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


MERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, pres., C. J. Galpin, ex. sec., E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


RICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Coever: sec’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich, Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Econoniics. 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Bditor, 612-614 


 Golorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION_Annual congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains 
all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
and crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 
available free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings 
published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Mem- 
bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 
gen. secy., 135 E. i5th St., N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W, 40th 
-St., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
' sound sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 


tion Against the Saloon. Rev. F. A, Baker, D.D., General Superin- 


tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 


“Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 


“ing | ts and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
Arey rer E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
Bi Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
- Bsquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C, 


“CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
‘New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme, 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—130 E. 22nd St., New 


York. A league of agencies to secure a better understanding of - 


' child welfare problems, to improve standards and methods in the 
different fields of work with children, and to make available in 
any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. The 
League will be glad to advise and assist any agency im its plans 


for organizing or reorganizing its children’s work. ~C. C. Carstens, 


Director. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 

While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 

organizing the work, im planning the programme and raising the 

- funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 


tae ‘munity itself. through the community committee representative of 


community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 


Jordan, pres.; Dr. J, H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
-sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 


7 hereditary- inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. PB. Gregg, principal; G. F. Phenix, vice- 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton. Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 
ehool. Free illustrated literature. 


-veys, state societies. ‘Mental Hygiene’: quarterly, $2 a year. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES ~ 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
!CA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations, Rev. 3 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., Ne 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Wo 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research | 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, lib: 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIO 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosens 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. Inter 
tional system of safeguarding. Conducts National Americaniz: 
programme, — ‘ Daa 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN— 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 EH. 23rd St., New York. Maintains f 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; makes arti 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the h 
peated pee ile on one means for rehabilitation of d 

ersons and cooperates with other social agencies in plans to pi 

disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll,” ~ ii fe <7 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. : 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promo 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women. 
nual mémbership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Social 


Review.” Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Joh 
sec’y. 10 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored American 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,006 wit 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. aa 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETI 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickimson, treas.; Vireg 
Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non- 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, esr 
women and girls, Non-sectarian. : 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIST 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and g 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment! 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas wor 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Nati 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. * 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. = al 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. ke 
Depdecnent of Education—Acting Director, Right Rev. Mer.’] 
. Pace. : ; ; 
Department of Laws and Legislation— F Ke: 
Reger ent of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan ane 
DP. y : ; 
Department of Fress and Publicity—Director, Justin McG 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams, - ‘ 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. ; i 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. : KL 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.— 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. E , soe 
_ Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohli 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
105 B. 22nd St., New York; 35 Statc branches. Industrial and | 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration. 
tion; delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. Publ 
quarterly, ‘The American Child.” Photographs, slides and exhibit 

re < > { 
NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
shes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and condit 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Coc 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through 
child welfare campaigns, etc. at = S 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE- 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Asse 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood EF. Williams and Dr. V. V. 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 60 Unien Square, New York 
Famphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and men disorders, 
mindedness, ‘epilepsy, inebriety, Retain o E war ne 
and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward childre 


NATIONAL, CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen TT. 
pres., New York; W. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St., Cin 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanit. 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies, Publishes pro 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Info 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, Jv 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and chairmen: : a . 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. ie 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Faleoner, Philadel) 
Health—Dr,. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 2) Sa emt 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. ¥ 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Bre 
Chicago. z one - 
PSV Oy ase 


The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New 
Mental Hygiene—Dr, Thomas W. Salmon, New York, 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapoli 
Ce of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace 
cago. ; Rites ta 


Sin 
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nite Cleve, managing. - director 
(a war 

* ation, 6 exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 


tee. 


ION. OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 

: NAL FEDERATION 0 Develops broad forms of comparative 

and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 

ental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


) F GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. 
} ont ceneue York, Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 
‘non-sectarian, s' 


IPA LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 

Sf MEnICIEAL Review” containing articles and reports 

tics, administration and city planning. The League is a clear- 

ase for information on short ballot, city, county and state 

ynments, Hon. Charles E. Hughes, pres.; Mr. H. W. Dodds, 
261 (A) Broadway, New York. ‘Dues, $5.00 a year. 


is ANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
RAL. OF Ora andall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
tes “stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
m, Official organ, the ‘Public Health Nurse,” subscription 
in membership. Dues, $3.00 and momen. Subscription $3.00 


WORKERS’ EXCHANGE__Mrs, Edith Shatto 
NAL L Som. 2nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 


(mo fees) and to work constructively fore members for 
mel standards. Fs 


BERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth “Avenue. 
eye eld, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
ization, education, institutions, nursing problems and_ other 
of tuberculosis work, Headquarters for the Modern Health 
‘publishers ‘‘Journal of the Outdoor Life,” ‘“‘American Re- 
Tuberculosis” and “Monthly Bulletin.” 2 


AL. URBAN ‘LEAGU E—For social service among N egroes. 
: sd iwsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
(3 8rd St., New York. Hstablishes committees of white and colored 
OF work out St eee Trains Negro social workers, 


N/ 
ai) president. Salida 1730 Chicago avenue, Evanston, 
To secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 
advance the welfare of the American people through the 
ts of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
eecteon, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
ke Union ‘Signal, published weekly at Headquarters. 


AL WOMEN’S. TRADE UNION LEAGUE-—Mrs. Raymond 
res,; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands 


ATI 
| Medison ‘Ave, ‘Now. York City. Play- 
community center activities and admini- 
ee: attention oe PO: onan recreation problems, — 


“G. Hoa; ong, ‘sec’y, ‘1417, Locust St., aes a 
bership, $1, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. _ : 


BETTERMENT FOU NDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 

or he poaey of the causes of race degeneracy and means ‘of race 
vemen 

, the Eugenics Registry, and. ie per courses Sea various aes 

eB, J. Be ee capaanongre : 


Bo camat of. Living 
“22a St., New York. Depart- 
Pass Education. 
Loans, ‘Surveys and Exh 

ary, Peoutheta Highland Division. 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in 


ane publications of the 
practical and inex- 


sent upon request. 


KEGEE INSTITUT! “An institution for the training of Negro 
eriment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
es information on all phases of the race problem and 

Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 

treas.; A. “te Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


ASSOCIATES, (OSA. non-commercial cooperative organi- 

without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
) law of the State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 
Sigg Heiry R. Seager, Arthur Py 
Publishers of The 


vice-pres.; x Kellogg, 


dustry, eee ere ere 
Ith, Michael Me “Davis, Jr. 
and Community, Josep h K. Hart 
i ae Welfare, Paul L, aes 
ng gy te Adele Shaw 


19 Street, New York City. 


2 OS 21. Published weekl 
1909, at the post-office, New York, N. 
: proeuied. for in Epeckon PAIS 


1ON OF BLIND- 
George D. Eaton, — 
c’y.; 130 BH, 22nd St., New 


self-governing groups aiming toward complete _ 
eer’: Monthly publication, “The Chub Worker,” $1.50 a year. 


appar ‘ 225 
nized to supply social organizations with trained per-». motivation, or merely an emotional basis? 


clude the “right to petition?” 
an active group of human beings working with individual legis- 


Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 


Statistics, | 
ibits, Industrial Stu- 


under what circumstances is it manipulated by more or less. nefari ; 
form some of the. most ae erent results of its work, Cata-.— 


bscriptions (memberships) $10. He lar subscrip- y 
one ips) $ gu p 


ly by the Survey Associates, Inc., 112 EB. 19 St, 
Y., under the 
“Act. of L Octaner 3, 


Conducted bs 
JOSEPH K. HART 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 
»Party Afhliations of Women Voters. 


. What was the general effect upon partisan groupities of he 
inclusion of the women in the enfranchised citizenship? Were th 
older party ties strengthened or weakened? Can it be demon 
strated that the new voters had any appreciable effect upon the 
election returns anywhere? Where? How is this effect  deter- 
mined? Did the women of the country approach the responsibility 


of voting in any less partisan mood than men were accustomed to 
exhibit? — 


Independent Movements among Women Voters. 


2 Are women showing themselves more independent than men 
in their political affiliations? What is the substance of the demand — 
for an independent women’s party? Has’ this movement a rational 
Is it based on present 
political need, or is it the result of old momentums gathered in the 
days of the fight for suffrage? Are women more likely to hold 
political action to the high levels of social intelligence than men 
have done? Can this be accomplished by action through inde- 
pendent political parties? What are the aims of the present polit- 
ical movements among women? Are these aims universally valid, 
or have they a class or sex motivation? Are they supported — by. 
large groups of women, or by minorities? 


Griticisms of the Women’s Movements in Politics, 


¢ What are the arguments now being brought against further 
independent action by women in politics? What do the men who 
criticize have to say? The women? Are these criticisms convine- 
ing? In what respects do they fail? Who are the main leaders 
of these criticizing groups? What parties do they represent? What 
other types of affiliation may be responsible for their attitudes? Is 
it true, as some leaders of partisanship maintain, that the un- 
affiliated individual is not truly American? Is the independent — 
voter a menace to our institutions? When he votes by himself? 
When he combines in groups? Is an independent group working — 
for some form of legislation and urging voters to “keep an eye 
on the legislature” or Congress, a menace? Does that constitute 
“government by minorities,” as some critics charge? Does this ex- 
May a “petition” take the form of — 


lators for securing desired results? May it take the form of an be 
active campaign to defeat an objectionable legislator at the next 
election? Does a group always represent group interests? Does a 
party always represent human interest, the general welfare? If 
a group is able to secure enough votes for the enactment of its 
program, is that program rightly to be called dangerous? Unde 
what circumstances may we be sure that a legislature votes its 
free uncoerced intentions, thereby enacting the general will; and 


ous -groups, thereby enacting some minority program? Can any 
general rule for these matters be laid down? 
How are social questions to. be made generally known and in- 
corporated into legislative platforms and programs except by the 
preliminary efforts of minorities? Is a sex-minority group proper 
in a democracy? What dangers lurk in such groups? Is any 
minority group legitimate? Upon what terms and conditions | 
How are minority groups to be protected in their rights of opposi 
tion and criticism in the future of America? Sx 
References: =a 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale: What Women Want. Stokes 

Co. Price, $1.60; postpaid, $1.70. aE 
Doris Stevens: ‘Jailed for Freedom. Boni & Liveright. Pricey 
$3.00; postpaid, $3.20. 
M. Phillips: Women and The Labor Party. B. W. Huebsch. 
Price, $0.50; postpaid, $0.60. 


The books mentioned above may be obtained through the Sunes Boo d 
Department, ; 
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New York. Price $5.00 yearly. 
act of March 3, 1879. 


By WILLIAM H. BARTLETT 


Hanp-Boox oF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. | Revised by Henry Camp 
bell Black, editor of the Constitutional Review. sight et, $1.28 : 
“The best book of the kind I have ever seen, and should be in 
the possession of every American.’’—Henry A. Wisk Woop. 


By C. A. BROWNE 


’ Tue Story or Our Nationa, Barwaps, With the account of the 
BTR origin of these ballads, the definite historic episode in which 
; it has taken its rise is discussed by the author in a fashion 

to throw interesting light on the inner turn of their events. 

Songs of the Spanish-American War and the World War. fol- 

low those growing from the earlier episodes of anit national 

growth, 8vo, illustrated. Net $2.00 


_ By THOMAS BULFINCH 


MytHo1ocy. “Age of Fable,” “Age of Chivalry,” “Legends of 
Charlemagne,” ‘‘King Arthur and His Knights,” etc., in one 
volume, well edited, and indexed. 28 full-page illustrations. 
8vo, cloth. Net $3.00 


By VICTOR DURUY 


Durvuy’s History oF France. ‘Translated by M, Cary. Edited by 
: Jameson. Continued to 1920 by Mabell §. 8 Smith. 
ith colored maps. 8vo. Net, $3.50 

“Of all short summaries of French history, this is probably the 
best.” —Anprew D. Wuire. ‘ 


By RICHARD T. ELY 


Socratism anp Socrat Rerorm. A full and accurate account of 
Socialism, its nature, its philosophy, its history, and Ne litera- 
ture to 1894. Net, $2.50 


By HENRY WARE JONES 


SaFe anp Unsare Democracy. A Commentary on Political Ad- 
ministration in the American Commonwealth. 8ve. Net, $2.00 


By FORBES LINDSAY 


Every-Day Erriciency. A course which takes up suggestion, 
concentration, worry, poise, memory, hygiene, exercise, records, 
plans, standardizing, etc. 12mo. Net, $1.75 

‘No matter what the occupation of a man (or woman) fe ought 

A to get from even a casual reading of this volume ten times the 

cost of the book.”—Continent, 


By THOMAS MORAN 


our presidents beginning with Washington and ending with 
Wilson. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


By EDWARD O. OTIS 


Tuprercutosis: Irs Cause, Cure, AND Prevention. The simple 
facts about this all too common disease presented in a form 
interesting and intelligible to the ordinary reader. ag illustra- 
tions. Revised Edition. 12mo, cloth. Net, $2.00 


| By GEORGE H. PALMER 
-. $evr-Cuitivation 1n EncrisH. This helpful essay, full of sensi- 


ble suggestion concerning a most important subject, is re- 
“ee P 
garded as a classic on “the mastery o 


tool’ Special School Edition. 12mo, paper. Net, 20c. 


| By PETER M. ROGET 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH Worps AND PxHrases. New large-type, 
thin-paper. edition’ of this indispensable aid te students and 
literary workers, revised and greatly enlarged by C. O. 
Mawson. A parc anly (0 convenient form ofthe work. 

Sy eeope sa Saale arr $3.00 


BW OpaiClOUM erceiy scsi cee 
Cloth, indexed 


By WILLIAM P. TRENT 


Cononra, Prose AND Portry. Complete in one volume. Edited 
ne y W. P. Trent and B. W. Wells. Selections from Captain 
Teh Smith to Philip Vickers Fithian, With pa ue ne} 


hick AMOS G. WARNER 

American Cuartitizs. A study in Philanthropy and Economics. 
“Without question is the classic work on the subject, and can 
be recommended to students as one of highest value and im- 
portance.”—-The Dial. Revised Edition. Net, $3.00 


_ By F. H. WINES 


_  PuNIsHMENT AND ReEForMATION. Revised by W. D. Lane. “A 
: masterly tratise on the handling of crime. "—New York Times. 
“Will be helpful to every social “worker.’—The Churchman. 
Revised Edition. 


_ THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
426 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


American PresipEnts. A summing up of the personal traits’ of 


English for use as a. 


8vo. Net, $2.50 


Net, $3.00 — 


-mecessary a second edition of the NOVEMBER 6 issue. The pric 


i FESRUARY 25 to. "MARCH. PAs Fis 1921, 


A New ane Remarkable Series of Five Lectures on . 
SY OHO AN AL ee be 


ANDRE oy RID fo) N : 
Author of “Psychoanalysis and Behavior,” “Psychoanalysi 
Its Theory and Practice,’’ “Psychoanalysis, : 
Sleep and. “Dreams,” etc. 


Feb. 25 THE UNCONSCIOUS AND ITS MYSTERIES 
or What Is Psychoanalysis? |, 
March 4—THE INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS: .- 3 
or Suppressed Desires and Their Gratification, °) 
March 11—PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD: , 
or Heredity and Sexual Environment. 
March 18—DUAL PERSONALITIES: ¥ 
or the Jekyll and Hyde Case in Actual Life. — 
March 25—LOVE, NORMAL AND ABNORMAL. 


RUMFORD HALL, 51 East 40th Street, near Madison Aw 
Single Admission $1.25. | Course Ticket $5.00 a 
Management of ‘| 
THE FINE ARTS GUILD, : 
27 W. 8th Street Phone, Stuyvesant 717. 


N. B.—Inasmuch as the seating capacity of Rumford Hall 
is limited to 250, we urge you to’ make your reservation at 
once either for single lectures or the complete course. Res- 
ervations will be honored in. ser of receipt. i 


CERTIFIED 
STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


The Greatest DEBATE in a Decade! 
Prof. E. R. A. SELIGMAN 
Head Dept. of Economics Columbia University — 
versus 
SCOTT NEARING 
Rand School Social Science 
Introduction by OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Editor of “The Ni 
Subject: 


RESOLVED: “That Capitalism has more to offer the workers of the U 
States than has Socialism.” 


Held in New York City aaa ee 1921, before an audience 
) 
48 pages; illustrated by photographs of the debaters; paper 


cover 50c; cloth $1.00 (by mail 16c extra). 
THE FINE ARTS GUILD, © 


Dept. 51, : 
27 W. 8th Street N. Y. City 


THE aa 
AMERICAN EMPIRE 


a stirring new book on the Uited States 
and its relation to world affairs by: 


SCOTT NEARING 


Packed with information; priced so that 
you can afford it. 


272 pages postpaid; paper, 50 cents; at 
cloth, $1. , é < 

RAND BOOK STORE 
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faye Nea insurance company in a full-page adver- 
ment in the daily papers has delivered an ultimatum 
the. emotions. Tt appears that the service of this firm, 


four days, assures i the Caedled motorist complete 
dom from the pangs of remorse. ‘‘Since its organization,” 
statement says, “ninety-nine out of every hundred claims 


ro court. Consider what this service means to car own- 
) delays, no litigation, : no financial loss, no worry, no 
nights.” Here is an unlimited field for an enter- 


NE ocd from the il wind’of typhus which is threaten- 
ing Atlantic ports has been to bring to a head the long 
drawn out process of transfer of the quarantaine station 
New York Harbor from the State of New York to the fed- 
_ government. New York was the last large port under 
uarantaine control, and civic and health bodies and fed- 


the ievation was reviewed at length in the Survey in a 
cle by Gertrude Seymour in January, 1916. The 


ae ies at the ae in New York on a plane com- 
isurate | with its importance. | The war came along ; the 
dle move was a up ath Be now are pas ee Oe for 
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_ if responsibility were clearly fixed. 


Now Frank MacDonald, whom the New York Call declares 


. false. 
pected to make a statement of his part in the case. Following 


“doubt existed concerning the justice of Mooney’s conviction. — 
It now appears that the case will be; reopened. 


‘page 699] must be annulled because of the financial plight o 


Board Judge R. M. Barton said: 
rk eeelatute. acted i in oe a and negotiations . 


by the Railroad Labor Board. He continued: 


No. 21 ? 


sence and appointed by the state to head the quarantine work 
at New York so that it could be articulated to the federal 
service along the seaboard. Nonetheless the present typhus 
emergency found the question of jurisdiction of federal, state 
and city authorities still sufficiently at loose ends to lead to 
friction instead of the cooperation which could be looked for 


MORE MOONEY EVIDENCE 
VER since the conviction of Thomas H. Mooney for 
complicity in the San -Francisco preparedness parade © 
dynamiting, the fairness of his trial has been challenged. 


to be the only remaining witness against Mooney, is reported to 
have confessed last week in New Jersey that his evidence was 
MacDonald has left for San Francisco where he is ex- 


hard upon this breakdown comes a statement, printed in the 
New York. Call and attributed to Richard Smith, formerly ace 
captain in the United States Army Engineers. Smith is said to 
have stated that at the moment Mooney was supposed to be 
setting the bomb, he saw the-accused man on the roof of a — 
building many blocks distant from the scene of the outrage. 

These recent statements strengthen the position of the Presi- 

dent’s Mediation Commission which, during the first months — 
of America’s entrance into the world war, reported that grave — 


RAILROAD AGREEMENTS CONTIN UED 


HE demand of W. W. Atterbury, vice-president oe 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and chairman of the labor 
committee of the Association of Railway Executives, 
that the national working agreements between the railroads 
and the transportation unions be abrogated at once was de- 
nied by the United States Railroad Labor Board last week. 
The Association of Railway Executives through Mr. Atter- 
bury had insisted that the five national agreements which 
cover working conditions [see the Survey for February 12, 


the railroads. In rendering the decision of the Railroad 


‘The board has assumed as a basis of this decision the con- — 
tinuance in full force and effect of the rules, working conditions — 
and agreements enforced under the authority of the United States: 
_ Railroad Administration. ; 
Judge Barton pointed out that the question of expense mus 

be passed on by the Interstate Commerce Commission and no 


If any of these rules and working conditions are unjust and 
unreasonable, they constitute an unwarranted burden upon the 
public. It is therefore the duty of this board to use the utmost 


718 


practical expedition, 
consistent with the nec- 
essary time for hearing 
and consideration, im 
determining whether 
any of the rules and 
working conditions now 
in effect are unreason- 
able. The board is en- 
deavoring to perform 
its obligation and_ will 
be better able to do so, 
if it is not further inter- 
rupted by the introduc- 
tion of unwarranted de- 
mands by either party. 


The railroads are re- 
ported to be planning to 
request the federal board 
to sanction a reduction in 
the wage scales. ‘The 
present rates were fixed 
last summer. They are in 
part determined by the 
rules formulated by Con- 
gress and inserted in the 
labor section of the 
Transportation Act. The 
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pe EER suffrage leaders are to have a permanent place in-the. 


Capitol Hall of Fame. The memorial to them, in the form of 

a statue of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and Lucretia 

Mott, was officially presented to and accepted by Congress over the 

protests of the Anti-Suffrage Association, on February 15, at the 

opening of the annual convention of the National Woman’s Party 
at Washington 


News during a street 
strike in that city and 1 
it “to encourage the 
agitation which he is’ 
ing paid to break by } 
street railway compar 
The Sherman Sery 
officials of Chicago ¥ 
indicted, he reports, 
cause they instructed th 
agents to “stir up as m 
bad feeling as you ¢ 
possibly between the [I 
ians and the Serbiar 
Railroads, the Unij 
States Steel Corporati 
the Western Union 
graph company, 


groups such as the NN ' 


tional Erectors’ Asso 
tion, the National Mz 
ufacturers’ — Associat 
and the National Fou 
ers’ Association are 

ported to be among th 
using secret service 


board, moreover, on Feb- 
ruary 14 suspended the 
order of the Erie Railroad reducing the wages of maintenance 
of waymen and changing the working conditions of train dis- 
patchers. It ruled that no wage reduction could be effective 
except in cases of agreement between management and em- 
ployes until the board had opportunity to pass on the merits 
of the issue. A hearing on the wage question was scheduled 
for February 23. 


INDUSTRIAL ESPIONAGE BARED 
ty SPIONAGE in industry, long known to be one of the 


most serious of the underground methods of labor war- 
fare, has been investigated under the Cabot Fund. 
Through Sidney Howard, assisted by Robert Dunn, a con- 
siderable inquiry has been made for Richard C. Cabot. The 
first of seven installments of the dramatic and important 
report thus obtained has been published by the New Republic. 

For a number of years evidences of the activities of in- 
dustrial spies have, through various agencies, been brought to 
the public attention. The United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, for example, made available much material. 
During the steel strike the work of industrial detectives came 
to light. In Denver during last summer’s street car strike 
which resulted in the death of a number of “innocent bystand- 
ers” labor espionage again became prominent. Passaic’s textile 
industry and West -Virginia’s coal fields have likewise given 
their recent testimony concerning the importance of this phen- 
omenon in the United States. 

The research carried on under the auspices of the Cabot Fund 
presents, however, a rounded picture of present conditions. 
The system of industrial espionage, as Mr. Howard shows, 
of necessity stimulates ill-will between employers and em- 
ployes and at the same time fosters a diseased situation in labor 
unions. The business of industrial spy is dependent upon the 
maintenance of hostility and dislike between employers and 
workers. Mr. Howard found that strikes were prolonged 
rather than broken by labor detectives and that trouble has 
been fostered where peace had existed. ‘The effect of espion- 
age upon trade unionism has been more serious. In Decem- 
ber, says Mr. Howard, “ten important officials of the labor 
unions of Akron, Ohio, were exposed as confessed and con- 
victed spies of the Corporations Auxiliary company, a concern 
whose business is the administration of industrial espionage.” 
An industrial detective, he reports, bought the Columbus Labor 


and statements of pol 

of a number of industrial detective agencies are cited in 1 
first installment of this disturbing record. 
An interpretation of the human significance of his findil 
will be given by Mr. Howard in a forthcoming issue of # 
SURVEY. 


| 

| 
partments. The nam | : 
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IN RESTRAINT OF COOPERATION © 


N its pathetic haste, as some observers found it, to\ 
something for the farmer, the Sixty-sixth Congress Bi 
nevertheless, failed to pass a measure in which large number 
of organized farmers, especially in the West, are vitally” 
terested; namely, the Volstead-Capper bill, authorizing 4 
association of agricultural producers for interstate comme! 
Opposition to that bill has been largely on the ground fhat) 
it would make the farmers of the country a privileged dl 
enabling them to enhance prices by lessening of competith 
and restraint of trade. But the cooperative producers’ 
ganizations point out that what they demand is merely 
same legality for interstate transactions which, for instal 
the large packing concerns, with their numerous brand 
throughout the country, already enjoy. Section 6, of 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act of 1914, provides that: 5 
Nothing contained in the Anti-Trust laws shall be construe 

to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, ¢ 
horticultural organizations, instituted for the purpose of mutut 
help and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or 
forbid or restrain individual members of such organizatiol 
from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof; no 
shall such organizations, or the members thereof, be held or ex 
strued to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint © 
trade under the Anti-Trust laws. a 
The Capper-Volstead bill was introduced for the purpose 
defining and extending a legal right which, it is generally B 
lieved, was intended by Congress in the act of 1914. It perm 
producers to organize cooperative associations without cal 
stock or with capital stock, provided the dividends on such ¢ 
ital stock are limited to 8 per cent per annum. It fur 
provides that, if the secretary of agriculture believes that 
such association has unduly enhanced the price of any 4 
cultural product by reason of restraint of trade or lesset 
of competition, he could, after due hearing, compel the 
ciation to cease and desist therefrom. If the association 
fused, the secretary of agriculture is authorized to pra 
through the courts and secure an injunction against it. 
This bill was passed by the Senate with two impor 


as in view, since the most 


he very object ue 
ee country are techni- 


vessful eee associa Or s 


For instance, the California 
1e of the most Sewer associa-. 
of the west, resulted from the federation of 218 local 
\ciations which had previously been federated in twenty 
| icts, and now controls about 73 per cent of the citrus 
i “of California. The California Walnut Growers’ Asso- 
‘on, controlling about nine-tenths of the country’s almond 


} it four-fifths of the country’s raisin crop—are other ex- 
oles of technical monopolies in the legal sense. In addi- © 
eo there are an oes of peset associations which are tech- 


| | soeeey association which his cae permanent and 
ssful. Since the House had passed the original bill, the 
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i the foul: that the bill Sail probably die with the cur- 
_ session. Aaron Sapiro, attorney for a group of western 
prs. associations, writes the following obituary: 


lt This cooperative: marketing act was the one piece of legis- 
ee reaching oder aa in pericnltore,. that could have 


No ‘nienibey of the consuming 
ib) Cc wants the Salinas to rtp production. To keep the farmer 
ducing, he must receive a fair return on his product, ‘The 
er has never been able to secure a fair return on his pro- 
ept through cooperative marketing associations. 
ricultural production is a matter of individual production 
s such, has proved efficient and desirable. We all con- 
s- ideal the time when millions of farmers will own and 
‘ror eir farms and raise their _products on an- ownership sys-— 
_‘m, without tenantry or leaseholds. But while production is an 
( uy Breton, elated isa Brour problem. It demands 


Volstead bill. was not idenided to: give exemption to the — 
- but to bring him up to the level, in point of organiza- — 
at has been granted “generations ago to other forms of 
ustry. The farmer was willing to have the Federal Trade 
ion check his prices when for any reason they became — 
enhanced. No other business in the entire country, in 
times would voluntarily submit to such regulation. The 
nat conferees ave defeated me one a piece of construc- 


"RADICAL EVICTION S) 


of ‘the seer activities, against ‘the ‘ ‘reds” would — 


“hae at ‘the Womeii’s Ray ae of Cincinnati, it was 


ainst bay deen 


and because the people in charge of the forum “were apt to 


the California Associated Raisin. Company, controlling — 


arriso Villard f New York cs ee of a 


ance 2 the Pian was “Mr. Villard’s stand, 


» 


aterests of | ‘common decency and good ‘itizeanhpy 


spread religious doctrine in the schools,” but more specifically 
because of radical utterances of Dr. G. C. Richmond and 


~~ Lincoln Steffens made while speaking under forum auspices. 


- Several years ago the Community Church, of which the Rev. 

John Haynes Holmes is pastor, and the Cotuenits Forum 

were declared to be separate and distinct by the vote of the 

~ board of directors of the former. a 
The first meeting of the forum, after the dispossession. took 

place, was held at the Park Theater last Sunday. The ad- 

‘dress of the evening was made by Jane Addams of Chicago. 


‘Resolutions were passed condemning the action of the Board 


of Education whose policy of approving the list of speakers in 
-advance made them, charged Dr. Holmes, jointly responsible 
with the forum for the radical utterances of those speakers. — 
In Pennsylvania, the Supreme Court has just handed down — 
-a decision in the case of the Rev. William M. Fincke, [see the — 
SurveEY for May 15, 1920, p. 232] headmaster of ‘Prdckwonn me 
School, Katonah, N. Y., who was arrested last May when. 
attempting to speak} in the streets of Duquesne, Pa., in the free 
‘speech campaign of the National Committee for Organizing. : 
Iron and Steel workers. ‘This decision, which upheld the or- — 
-dinance that the meeting was contesting, affects the ability of 
- Jabor organizations in Western Pennsylvania to hold meetings 
in any section of the state under domination of the United — 
~ States Steel Corporation. The Civil Liberties Union an- 
nounces that the case will be appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. But the radicals are not alone in appellation. — 
The Department of Justice has announced that it will appeal 
in the cases of Mr. and Mrs. William F. Colyer, Frank 
Mack and Lew Bender, [the cases decided by Judge Anderson 
of Boston, see the SuRVEY for April 17, 1920, p. 1055 May 1, 


1920, p. 182; July 3, 1920, p. 489] in an effort to determine ay 


WT. Benda 


7 ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY anniversary is to be fitingl 

celebrated at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York city, 
by the presentation of a special gala performance of Carmen and 
a Symbolic Tableau arranged for the benefit of the European Relief 
Council of which Herbert Hoover is chairman. The poster here — 
reproduced was especially designed by Mr. Benda for this occasion — 


PETR ALEKSYEEVICH KROPOTKIN [1842-1921] 


whether the Communist Party advocates force and violence 
within the meaning of the Act of October 16, 1918. 

These and numbers of other “red’’ activities continue to 
give hue to the political landscape. Probably the most delight- 
ful contribution from either pros or antis is the carefully 
charted and statistical article that appeared in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger for January 30, which proved, in a satisfactory 
manner, that 52 persons control the radical and extreme pac- 
ifist campaigns in the United States and that “325 interlock- 
ing directorates in 45 organizations permit of intimate and 
constant ee reren without gap or breaking point.” 


‘THE PHILOSOPHER OF MUTUAL AID 


RINCE Peter Kropotkin, whose death at the age of 79 
is announced from Moscow, laid the scientific basis for 
the humanitarian movements of our time. He was not 
a Christian and all his life fought: the prevailing theories 
of socialism. Nevertheless, he was the first outstanding 
figure in the fight against that false individualist interpreta- 
tion of human evolution which mistook the main findings of 
Darwin and penetrated the social and political philosophy of 
a generation. With the scientific explorer’s eye for detail, he 
‘reconstructed the history of evolution in the light of Proud- 
hon’s discovery—the interrelation of anarchism and mutual 
aid. While the leading socialists more and more emphasized 
the theory that enough wealth was being produced in the 
world and that, after a social revolution, the only paramount 
problem remaining was that of re-distribution, Kropotkin 
recognized that production itself had taken a wrong turn 
under modern conditions of centralized control, that it had 
to be immensely increased to satisfy the legitimate wants of 
the many, and that intensified production implied decentral- 
ized ownership and control. ‘Thus he was led to establish for 
social advancement the law of cooperative individualism, or 
mutual aid, a law which he discovered at work not only in 
all successful human associations front the dawn of history 
but also in the most developed forms of all animate nature. 
_ When Huxley published, in 1888, his “atrocious article, 
The Struggle for Existence, a Program,” Kropotkin says, “I 


: decided” to ee | in a 


_ formula by political writers, he said: 


oan my object ‘to 
of understanding the struggle for life.” The result 
Mutual Aid, first brought out as a series of articles in Ni) 
teenth Century, He also applied the principle to the re re). 
tions of peoples. Speaking of the development of Darwil) 
“There is no — 
in civilized society or in the relations of the white towa) 
the so-called lower races, or the. strong toward the weil) 
which would not have found its excuse in this formula.” 

As a geologist, Kropotkin had established his lala \ 
high place in the world of science when he proved that 
main lines of structure in Asia were from the Southwest |! 
the Northeast, a finding contrary to all established co of 
tions. On the peak of fame, in early manhood, he deliber: 
abandoned his career to bring to the common people, whom 
saw suffering everywhere, knowledge and aid in their stru e 
of emancipation. He spent wretched years in prison (im ' 
dentally studying the criminal types and advancing j pris: 
reform) and stayed the larger part of his long and strenud He 
life an exile in Switzerland, France and England. Kropey 
kin’s story reads like an epic of adventure “What a pi t 
exclaims-George Brandes in his introduction to the Men 
of a Revolutionist. ‘He has lived the life of the arist 
and among the workers, he has been page de chambre o 
emperor and an impecunious writer, he has lived the 
the student, the officer, the man of science, the explorer of 
known lands, the administrator, and the hunted revolu 
ist.’ But in his later years, ill health and studious habiy’ 
forced on him the life of the recluse. In spite of the suceer 
of several of his books, Kropotkin always was poor. 
who have known him will remember the charm of his 
world courtesy, his modest and truly Russian geniality in 
company of younger people, his sunny optimism, his fai 
mankind. 

‘In Fields, Factories and Workshops, first published 
1898, Kropotkin worked out his program of decentralizati 
linked to a twofold cooperation: that between industrial am 
agricultural pursuits and that of brain work with ma 
work. ‘This book had an immense influence on mo 
thought, even in camps at war with Kropotkin on ultim 
questions of social organization. In a revised edition of 
book, in 1912, he was able to indicate the first proofs o 
tendency to decentralization in industry and agriculture w 
he had foretold. The use of electrical power began to n 
possible, what that of steam power had interrupted, indus 
production in small shops. In agriculture everywhere 1 
was a movement for the splitting up of large estat 
intensified production with the aid of new scientific knowle 
and cooperative forms of marketing. * 

He also foresaw (in 1899, when the Memoirs of a a 
lutionist appeared) a more important European revolut 
than that of 1848, the direct outcome of militarism an 
concentration of economic power—a revolution “not in 
sense of mere fighting between different parties, but - 
sense of a profound and rapid social reconstruction.” 
revolution has come, in some of its phases at least; and th 
we do not know exactly how Kropotkin felt towar 
revolutionary developments in Russia and toward the p 
regime in that unhappy country (all through his later 
he was too much of a student to express himself stron 
current events), we know that he stayed on to aid and 
as far as he had it in his power to do so, when he might W 
good grace have returned to Brighton or Locarno, — 

But the name of Kropotkin belongs to the world and & 
to Russia alone. It was he who reestablished charity 
righful place in human relationships and pointed the way: 
of the excessive and demoralizing specialization of pl 
into which the Industrial Revolution and the inventi 
the Nineteenth Century have driven civilized society. 7 
world of social welfare endeavor he will always re 
beacon light and an inspiration. 


Slt 


28 en Vik ee 

.YPHUS fever has been raging since the early days 
of the war in Serbia and-other Balkan states, in 
Central Europe, as well as in the Mediterranean 


id _ countries, to say nothing of Russia where six million 
ile have died from the disease since the beginning of the 


he Bee sinshive head in transatlantic passenger service 
busily plying between infected European ports and those 
his country. On the first of this month, the Presidente 
son bringing immigrants from Trieste arrived at the port 
few York, passed Quarantine, and then discharged its first 
ea cabin passengers ; also three steerage passengers 
| were American citizens, and four patients who were 
a from the steamship to the Long Island College Hospital 
rooklyn. The ship’s doctor had diagnosed the latter cases 
heumonia. The attending physicians at the hospital and 
chief diagnostician of the city Health Department con- 
ed in the diagnosis of typhus fever in one of the patients; 
tded another as being strongly suspicious of typhus fever 
‘suspicion was later confirmed) ; and were uncertain re- 
ing the remaining two, one of which was later found 
a case of typhus. These cases were reported to 
rantine and the steerage passengers were detained for ob- 
ition. Subsequently, one discharged second cabin: pass- 
r was admitted to Harlem Hospital, where the condition 
i which he was suffering was diagnosed as typhus fever. 


a 


A TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


“This p patent: is now in the Willard Parke? Hospital, ee : 
_ gone through an attack of typhus fever of the Chesicr type, ot 
and is now recovering. 


_ tered to various parts of the country. Telegrams were sent 


In all, thirteen cases of typhus fever developed among the a 
steerage passengers on the Presidente Wilson subsequent to 
the discovery of the first two cases in Long Island College 
Hospital. Out of a list of names and addresses of 348 first 
and second cabin passengers, 138 who gave their place of resi- 
dence as New York city were investigated by medical inspec- 
tors of the city’s Bureau of Preventable Diseases and less — 
than one-half could be found at the addresses given. Two — 
hundred and ten of the first and second cabin Passengers scat- 


to the respective state and local health officers who were con- Ms 
cerned. Gs 
On February 10, the San Giusto arrived from Nuple and — 
Trieste with twenty cases of typhus fever on board which had 
not been diagnosed by the ship’s doctor but which were de- — 
tected by the officers attached to Quarantine Station. Three 
persons had died during the voyage of a condition which the — 
ship’s doctor had diagnosed as malnutrition and exhaustion. 
The investigation by Quarantine officers established the fact 
that the probable cause of death was typhus fever. ie 

On February 11, the Duc D’Aosta arrived from Naples ; 
and after passing Quarantine, discharged its first and second 
cabin passengers at Pier 57, New York, without any process. 
of delousing, and the passengers scattered to various parts of 
the country. “The addresses of these passengers could not be — 
obtained. There was an apparent unwillingness on the part, Be 
of the Immigration Bureau officials to cooperate. 

On February 12, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, commissioner of 


Suggested by Dr. Louis I. Harris, of the New York Department of Health, for Chane to be 
Effected in the Method of Prevention and Control of Epidemics Threatened by Immigration 


ONCENTRATE the attack upon 
; epidemics in the countries in 
which they are prevalent. Money and 
en are needed for this purpose. In the 
ng run, this policy will be found to be 


ot only humane but economical as well. 


te: 
h OBLIGE steamship companies to 
Ider the most. rigid precautions at the 
vorts of embarkation to detect and detain 
r exclude all persons coming from in- 
d areas who may be suffering from 
yphus or other epidemic disease, or who 
hay be infested with body or head lice. 
uch companies should be required to 
‘ovide and operate proper delousing 
tions at the Ports of embarkation un- 
ee rigid supervision of quarantine of- 


leers designated to serve us abroad. 


HE ships’ doctors should be exper- 
bea. in the diagnosis of the epidemic 

ases and should be held responsible 
or errors. of diagnosis, or for conceal- 
: ag of Frapaniensic disease cases. 


. THE steamship companies in order 
remoye all handicaps and embarrass- 
ent which commerce might suffer as the 
ult of such restrictive measures, should 


tention camp at the ports of debarkation, 
of sanitary and suitable construction for 
the observation, detention, and if need be, 
for delousing of passengers, under super- 
vision of Quarantine officers. 


5. A SUFFICIENT medical staff and 
other necessary resources should be avail- 
able at each and every Quarantine Sta- 


-tion in this country to permit of thorough 


examination for the. detection of the un- 
recognized, concealed or latent cases of 
epidemic diseases. Ample facilities for 
delousing all exposed or infested persons 
regardless of whether they have paid for 
first, second or third class passage, should 
be available and put into use in the case 
of all individuals who come from epi- 
demic zones. 


6. THE detached and practically inde- 
pendent medical staffs assigned to 
Quarantine Stations and the Immigration 
Bureau offices respectively, should be 
consolidated under unified direction, at 
least during periods when the men- 
ace of an epidemic exists, so as to permit 
of concerted and more effective and 
thorough medical examinations. 


_7.- RED tape and traditional caste feel- 


ing should not be allowed to stand in the» 


way of the acceptance by the federal gov- 
ernment of offers of aid from such highly 
organized health departments as those of 
the cities of Boston and New York, and 
similar health agencies, which, in com- 
parison, are opulent in their general re- 
sources and particularly in medical and 
nursing staffs. The offer to place such 
staffs under the direction of the federal 
health service should not be repulsed, as 
in the past it has been, because of the tra- 
ditional caste feeling, which has tended 
to mar team-play. Local health officers 
should, and, if necessary, would undoubt- 
edly be found ready to subordinate their 
authority to that of federal officers in the 
interest of public welfare, if team-play 
could not be effected on a more demo- 
cratic basis. 


8. THE passenger agents should be re- | 


quired to make known in advance to each 
passenger that he or she will be expected 
to give the accurate address of ultimate 
destination, together with photographs 
such as were required in connection with 
passports during the recent war. The 
local health officers of the places to which 
scch passengers are destined should be 
given the addresses and photographs and 
other identifying data for purposes of 
following up all individuals who may 
have been in contact with infected per- 
sons during’ the course of travel. 
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found to have lice on their bodies or in their Tae On 
the second day of the examination, 109 immigrants were exa- 
mined, and working under more favorable conditions, 16 were 
found infested with lice. All of these were removed to Wil- 
lard Parker for delousing of their persons and baggage. 

So long as typhus fever which, in the light ef recent knowl- 
edge, is a readily preventable disease, i is allowed to continue 
its ravages in southern and eastern Europe and in other coun- 
tries with which we are closely linked through ties of com- 
merce and travel, we in this country are constantly menaced. 
This applies to plague, cholera and to smallpox as well. 

The armistice, while it terminated the war and put an end 
to military operations in most countries involved, had little or 
no effect in checking the epidemic diseases prevailing in these 
countries. On the contrary, the armistice diverted millions of 
persons from war who returned to their native places, carry- 
ing infection from camps to their homes, and it reestablished 
travel and commerce between countries lying i in epidemic zones 
and other countries. 

During the war, the leading nations who were engaged lav- 
ished hundreds of millions to maintain bealth among their 
forces in the field. With the signing of the armistice, these 

' mations reverted to the “penny wise and pound foolish” atti- 
tude that has always and everywhere obtained with reference 
to public health activities. 

‘The war failed to teach as it had been hoped it would, that 
in order to make the world safe for people to live in and to 
be born into, the stronger nations must give as readily and as 
liberally toward disease prevention as they had given during 
the war te maintain fighting efficiency. To ward off epi- 
demics most effectively, nations like ours must be ready to give 

_unstintedly of their means and to send their medical battalions 
_ to stamp out epidemics in the countries in which they ori- 
ginate. The best form of attack upon epidemic diseases is not 

one which is conducted at our own gateways, but one which 


- is carried into the heart of the countries in which such epi- 


‘demics prevail. This is a method of attack which unfortun- 
ately has not been adopted as yet. We content ourselves at 
_ the present time with sending medical officers abroad who 
_ serve merely as spectators of what goes on there to keep our 
Quarantine Station informed. The policy of carrying an ag- 
gressive attack upon epidemics into the countries in which they 

_ originate, is dictated by an attitude of enlightened selfishness 
if there be no higher motive. 

It is difficult to say definitely how serious the menace may 
become. At the present moment, the situation is by no means 
alarming. It might become serious if the volume of immigra- 

tion from countries which lie near or in epidemic zones, con- 


tinues to be as great or greater than it has been in the past 


several months. It also depends upon the preparedness of the 
federal government to supply adequate and well-trained med- 
ical personnel, laboratory and special equipment for the applica- 
tion of preventive measures, and also adequate isolation, deten- 


_ tion and hospital facilities, to meet the present strain upon the 
- resources of our Quarantine Stations, as well as such strains as 


are likely to be imposed upon them in the near future. Defi- 
ciencies in these particulars caused by niggardly appropria- 


a 


a ports of entry to make hurried and wholesale examinations, 


and to omit the use of many safeguards which in their own 


= judgment they know to be necessary but which they cannot 
employ for lack of such equipment and adequate personnel. 
ie Be quarantine officers enjoy the merited confidence of their 


Bae > xe 
ae 
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box, which is tentatively suggested, be pressed for i 


_ _and the Senate, other than appropriation bi 


- ers in both the House and Senate seem agreed, 


_to the President for approval soon. For the i 


as it aang in the Hee it is encountering = 4 nat 


‘tions must inevitably compel the Quarantine guardians at the 


a a ae 
body louse, a program such as that presented in the 


adoption by the government through the weight of intel ’ 

public opinion—if it is approved by other public he 

officials. ~ Lous I. Harris, Mo 
Director, Bureau of Preventable Diseases, ~~ 
New York City Department of Health. 


Two Weeks before 
_ March Fourth | 


Wahu February 
‘OT many of the thousands of bills before th 
even some of these may go over to the new ( ‘ot 
and force it to convene in session shortly 
Inauguration Day—are likely to become law dunng d 
maining weeks before Harding Days. 
At the time this is written the Sheppard-Towner ™ 
bill, which is exciting far and away the Te Ses 
social workers, is hanging in the balance. It is certam 


become law—one more indication of the political p 
organized American womanhood. It may become law! 
Inauguration Day.. At the time of writing the ¢ a 
on the success of a resolution introduced by Foden! T 
asking for a special ruling of the Committee on Rules 
House. If his endeavor carries, and he is busily u 
special night session to complete action, it is a pi EBs b 
sibility (he, himself, feels assured) that the measure” 


has passed it. “= 

The Smith-Towner bill, to create a department © 
tion with a member of the Cabinet at its head, ; 
chance of becoming law during ‘the_present session. 


opposition. One factor of this opposition lies in the 
manner in which the Smoot-Reavis resolution to 6s& 
congressional commission to recognize the adn ‘ 
partments of the government has been passed and ¢ 
with which Senator Smoot, Congressman Reavis : 
confréres are getting to work. And one possibility ¥ 
of special interest is, as Senator Kenyon explained, € 
proposed department of education me be, nao 
ment of education and social welfare. 4 
The Rogers bill, to established 2 bureau of 
establishment in the Department of the Interior in 
American Legion and others would consolidate the 
the three ee al a 
War, is still enjoying hearings before the House Cor 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. In many | 
disposition to hold such a reor ganization subject. be 
ment of the congressional commission referred 
manifest. And in any event, even if the bill e 
chance, certainly it hasn’t a ghost of a chance 
session. _ But the Wason bill to decentralize ' 


to widows “and ere 
end 1 Board trainees now 
ction 3 of the Federal Board Act the 

as have been accorded to those classified under 
‘without question, Senator Kenyon believes, 
d in aes present session. It will, Federal Board off-. 


a 


by giving men who suffer a 10 per cent disability the 
ete indemmities in allowances and training that have ~ 
given others. It has passed the Senate, it-has not been 
ed to the House, but the friends of ictrieasure ini the 
e appear confident that it will be deemed one of those 
measures which, in the last moments perhaps, do 
their way. 

is worth noting, too, that ips not only provided the 
y sum of $$16, 800,000 for the establishment of proper 
lization facilities for the soldiery but went further, and 
-Sundry Civil bill substantially aided the Federal Board. 
ne thing Congress provided $60,000 to cover emergency 
al bills which the board heretofore has had no authority 
The Government pays only for value received. Many 
bout to receive training therefore were caught up by 
calities related to their expenditures. The Red Cross 
ore plugged the gap. In the Sundry Civil bill provision 
‘made for a revolving fund of $500,000 to loan to 
to carry them through the period in which they 

training and indemnities from the Board, and also to — 
training to naturalized Americans who served with 
armies or navies during the war but are not eligible 


x 


r these purposes, incidentally, have heretofore been fur- 


1e Sundry Civil bill has not, as this is written, become law; 
items above mentioned have been acted upon by both - 
‘couse and the Senate and there is every reason to believe 
due course and after conference they will become law. 
e entire question of limitation of immigration hangs i in 


n is its initial statement: 
it enacted by the Senate “and oak of oles gie of 


am Saeee eae the rest and added the Die 
>, which had passed the Senate, in order to keep for 
Pi place on the House calendar. The Dillingham 
provides that immigrants shall be limited in number 
er cent of the total number of nationals already in this’ 
, which, experts say, means that more foreigners would — 
led out than would have been ruled out by the rejected. 
‘measure, But, again, though the i immigration question 
fore and prophecy i is quite as uncertain as Congress, 
believed that the question will be disposed of by this 
: it will be one more issue to complicate matters for 
r. Harding and the next Congress. 

Capper-Fess bill to provide, in cooperation with the. 
_federal_ aid for physical education, has been blocked. 
in-large part. because its intent has been either deliber- 
- mistakenly misinterpreted by the League for Medical 
m, (about which too little is said) and by others. Cer- 
is that it. hhas scant hope of passage at least until it is 
ded that those who are instinctively opposed to any 
ch ‘measure will lessen the pressure, and the thousands of 
and telegrams, they are bringing to bear upon Con- > 


e other Sand: che celia’ Nae economics bill in- 
: a. Senate Kenyon’ and Dr. Fess, chairman of the 


Land Grant College Association, the Na- 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


ate, substantially double the total number of trainees, . 


ve aid from the countries they served. Funds to be 


d by the Benevolent Order of Elks and by the Red Cross. 


_ All that remains of the House bill to limit immigra- ~ 
air, and finds its ablest and most fearless apostle in Senator 


organizations, but it has not been ee 


made shag: in the present session. 
And in somewhat the same category is the naturalization 
bill to improve the plight of American women who marry — 
foreigners, and to permit married women of alien origin to 
become American citizens separately from their husbands. 
The Calder measure to provide governmental regulation of 
the coal industry is in hearing before the Senate sub-commit- 
tee designated to report on it. It is enjoying a great amount 
of attention, is rallying behind it a tremendous amount of 
public resentment against coal operators and associations, and — 
though it will not of course be carried to the floors of Con- 
gress in this session, it will carry with it into the next a a 
momentum. : : 
~The Packer bill, to control the packing industry, which is” 
of Senator Kenyon’s origination, passed the Senate with plenty — 
of votes to spare, although, doubtless by an odd coincidence, 
the price of beef steers was lower at the moment than it has — 
been for years. The bill has been reported to the floor of the 
House and if passed doubtless will have to go to conference, 
so little hope of its being enacted in the present Congress is 
entertained. On the other hand, its sponsor and others ex- 
press emphatically their determination to drive it for all its 
worth in the next Congress and a rallying of forces on both — eR 
sides is easily discernible. It is worth noting, too, that the ~~ 
so-called dissolution of the packing trust pie to have 
been carried through successfully by Mr. Palmer is little dis- — 
count of the argument against the packers. For it will be 
remembered that a generation ago the packers submitted to 
such a plan gratuituously, and forgot it in less than a week, — 
literally. At a time when the tide of public sentiment is inert 
so far as further governmental regulation of business is con- — 
cerned, a graphic and conclusive indictment of the packers 
would seem to be suggested by the central opposition to them 
helped on by farmer and other organizations innumerable. 
Finally, the great and complex question of disarmament, 
which doubtless in its implications and the relief that its most 
satisfactory determination would afford, also hangs in mid- 


Borah. ‘The presumption that he is, during the remaining 


- days of the present session, to do his utmost to kindle the home 


fires and rouse public opinion to demand disarmament is an- 
other factor that has bearing on the disposition of many bills 
now before Congress. From present indications the most _ 
agitated of all social problems—and disarmament is essentially 
that—will dominate the closing days of the present Congress" 
and pass on its tremendous and complex burden to the Re- 
publican regime. Donatp WILHELM. 


ANITA = 3 aa 
(Lines to Anita Whitney) ; 


Hereafter when the summer flings its light 
Upon a wooded hill, 

If it be given me to stand again 

Upon a high, white trail 

And see, as we have seen this year, 

_ The glad, green boughs of the Madrofia, a * 
Light, laughing leaves against the dark of firs, oar ‘ 
The glowing of the red bark gayly curling— ak 
Hereafter, when I see 
The unscathed joyousness of the Madrojia, 
Your brightness will be beckoning p 
Among the boughs and sunny leaves, # > 
And in the smooth bark’s living glow, ‘ BR, 
Your smiling bravery, 

- The dew of your tranquility. 


CrLare SHIPMAN. 


yy George W. ey eae ae : 4 \@ 


Not a few of the women n gathered this week for the convention of the National W oman’s Page have B 0c 


been to Washington before when the business at hand was to picket the White House or, for the sake cha 
of their cause, now won, to suffer imprisonment at Occoquan or the District Jail. Last summer when |= 
the National Committee on Prison and Prison Labor made its report on the prison system of the Dis- on... 
trict, and the Penal Commission transmitted it to the President, with unanimous endorsement, we le 
asked the National’ Committee’s executive secretary to put the gist of it in an article in the SURVEY. 
His article was challenged and controverted by various writers at greater length than his 

They were women who had known Occoquan from the inside. 


He did so. 


original text. 


columns to them and gave Mr. Hoyem a chance at rejoinder. 
situation at stake, involving the whole course of administration of this our chief national jail. 
Survey, therefore, turned to the best equipped man in the country to make a first-hand independent 
canvass of the situation—to Dr. George W. Kirchwey, formerly dean of Columbia “Law School, 
Thomas Mott Osborne’s successor at Sing Sing and an expert who had been commissioned by various 
We gave him an absolutely free hand. We had confidence 
that his appraisal would not only be marked by an incisiveness and genuineness.that would command 
respect on all hands, but that his treatment of Occoquan would be as a lens throwing a shaft of light 
Our confidence has not been misplaced.—EDIiTOR. 


states to investigate their prison systems. 


on American prisons generally. 


_ “The characteristics of the system (the English prison system) as 

_ impressed on me by many dreary weeks of experience, seemed to 
group themselves around three main heads—: firstly, discomfort 

for the body and starvation for the soul; secondly, the attempt to 
crush out the sense of individuality and the instinct to serve others; 

and lastly, entire absence of trust and government by fear. These 
characteristics are dominant enough to give the impression that they 
represent the guiding objects of the system.” 

Stephen Hobhouse, An English Prison from Within (1919). 


+ 


ee lacks breeding because he wants true or deep human feel- 
ing. Humanity appears to him as so much raw substance to be 
moulded to his will; and all that has happened to it in the past 
_ is little or nothing to him for he has neither knowledge of its 
x pavits hor sympathy with its soul.” 

: The Nation (London), Oct. 


16, 1920. 


N the controversy that has developed over the penal 
_ system of the District of Columbia there lurks “a para- 
-dox, that comforts while it mocks.” The comfort is 
- generously supplied in Oliver Hoyem’s appreciation of 
the progress and the golden promise of the penal institu- 
tions of the District in his article in the mid-August (1920) 
- number of the Survey; the mockery, in the report of the 
suffrage “martyrs” who experienced the hospitality of the 
‘workhouse at Occoquan and of the District jail in the 
years 1917-1919. Occoquan was at that time, as it now is, 
certainly one of the best of prisons of its class, as the jail was 
one of the worst. To find anything like the former, at the 
time of its creation, one would have been compelled to go as 
_ far as Witzwil in the canton of Berne, Switzerland. The 
_ -first American prison without walls, or bars, or dungeons, and 
with limitless possibilities for the building of industry and 
character under the open sky, it has since its foundation had 
a few imitators but no superior. 
_ At the same time Occoquan was, like the District jail, in 
the period referred to and under the system of administration 
_ that then obtained, a prison only to be described in the words 
_ quoted at the head of this article, a place entirely unfit for 
the confinement of any human being. 
_- The story that lies back of this apparent clash of opinion 
s an old one but will bear retelling. Beginning in July, 1917, 
and extending over a period of nearly two years, the District 
f Columbia vindicated its offended peace and dignity by ar- 
_ resting, convicting and committing to the District workhouse 
at Occoquan and to the District jail in the city of Washing- 
_ ton some two hundred suffrage workers for “obstructing the 
traffic” i in picketing the White House. The ghengien women, 


We threw open our 
But the criticism indicated a deeper 


The 


some of whom were very young and some ‘hd: some r +: 
and some frail, appear to have had a rather gruesome time 
it in the two eal institutions above referred to, which ¥ 
maintained and operated by the commissioners of the D 

I have read with painstaking care something over Sixt 
carefully prepared statements made by these women, mi 
of them under oath, giving in detail—and sometimes in Ver 
unpleasant detail—an account of their personal experien 
in these institutions and of their observations of the life t 
was led there by their fellow prisoners, the ordinary “fen 
population” of the workhouse. Let me say that they did 
like it any more than the commissioners liked their picke' 
and its consequences of public irritation and disorder. | 
not seem to them that gentlemen would like to be held 
sponsible for the way in which women—whether pi 
prostitutes, whether ladies or drabs—were treated by — 
cers and keepers of the institution in question. 

These officers say, indeed, that the pickets were a trou 
some lot and that there was no peace till they got rid be di 
I can well believe that they were an irritating and discor 
ing element. For they were protestants against the 4 
system of repression of which the workhouse and ja 
the culmination. Their picketing was a protest, their ref 
to pay the fines imposed on them was a protest and they 
ried their protest through ruthlessly—some of them t 
hunger strikes—to the end. It should be added that 
protests once made, they, for the most part, submitte 
bodies unresistingly to the regimen of the penal admigi 
tion of which they had become the victims. 

The insistence of some of the suffrage pickets that 
accorded decent living conditions and considerate tre 
as political prisoners has obscured the real grounds o 
indictment. That was only a part of their political ta 
What shocked them into surprise and indignation was th 
velation- of the system of prison management that BP 
not only in the old District jail but at Occoquan as v 
it did not take them long to realize that this thing, 


erican idea of what a prison should be. As one of | 
has written, “Our experience in the District Court, in 
and in the workhouse gave some of us, at least, 
shock to our preconceived ideas of the administration | 
in these United States.” a 
It ought not to be necessary to go into the detai 


fice Bian the accel or malicious contempt 
“sood” woman in authority for the “bad” woman in 


ast who, according to his temperament or his experience, 
t cringes before him or defies his authority. Add to this 
natural insolence of official persons” or, as in the case 
L Occoquan warden, a temperamental irascibility, and 
ave the result which shocked the sensibilities of the suf- 
e pickets. ‘They had not been jail-broke, and could not 
xpected to know that the conditions hides which they 
ired, which seemed to them so intolerable for any human 
Ss) were good enough for the riff-raff of a workhouse. 
et it be understood that the note of the system thus de- 
ped i is not deliberate, calculated brutality but callous in- 
rence. Why struggle to maintain decent living condi- 
s for those who have no decency? Why try to spare the 
bes of those who have no feelings? They are not people 
/you and me—these workhouse inmates—but criminals, 
s, hoboes, prostitutes. It is ridiculous to expect the 


I, worms in the soup, roaches in the bread, or dirty bed- 
Only society women, who have not sense enough to 
their fines and keep out of prison, would make a fuss 
‘such things. 
lave spoken of the cruelties which appear as an unavoid- 
cident of such a system, and some of the suffrage in- 
in the sworn statements, above referred to, have told 
tales which seemed to confirm my impression—tales of 
‘ess brutality, of the personal and medical neglect of the 
and suffering, of the mauling of delicate women by in- 
ted guards, and much more of the same kind. But per- 
‘we were all wrong; for the superintendent of that period 
| me, a year or two before, that he did not believe in pun- 
aent and would have none of it in any institution with 
ch he had anything to do. It is true that at that very time 
te were more than a dozen men in leg-chains in the air and 
jine of the workhouse yard and several others in solitary 
finement standing hand-cuffed all day long to the steel 
5 3 of their cell-doors, confined thus sometimes for weeks on 
,ona diet of bread and water; but this, it was explained, 
ot for punishment but “to teach them what’s what” and 
aintain discipline.” : 


lation was not improved by the advent of the Safir age 
sets on the scene. It was not to be expected that these mili- 
‘spirits, shocked by the personal affronts to which they 
e re subjected, as well as by the tragedy which the work- 
| Bex jail were revealed ate should have retained their 


gic sister was inspiring the Barinrneice Picture the 
urated minds of a prison warden and guards of the usual 
es type, joes confronted with a lot of well-dressed, 


rampant! A prison riot Shed could understand— 
ison keepers—but not this new and menacing thing. 
would become of the system of prison “discipline,” if 
opped to parley. Obviously there was only one thing 
‘o throw themselves on the abhorrent thing and crush 


Usually it na as its ae 


custody ;_ of the decent,. respectable prison-keeper for the © 


ities to bother about such trifles as weevils in the oat-_ 


f this was the general character of the administration, the 


= ing : as s their ‘motto Maleaire’ s famous battle cry, 


and conducted by the District Board of Charities, in which, 


had effected the transformation of Occoquan (elsewhere de- 


_ missioners, secured the removal from office of the offending 


of those institutions. 


the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor comes 


John Joy Edson and the constructive ability of the old war- . 


’ 


dent Roosevelt for the purpose of remolding the penal sys- 


“ecrasez. pe in- : 


- fame”. —wipe out the accursed thin —they ave voice to. their 
£ g 


indignation in the public press and in demands on Cong 
and on the authorities of the District for a public investiga 
tion. What they got was a private investigation behind 
closed doors, directed by the commissioners of the District 


because of its secret character, the complainants declined to 
participate and which, as was to be expected, resulted in a 
complete vindication of the prison administration—and silence. — 

But behind the veil of silence there was action. The Penal 
Commission of the District of Columbia, instituted by Presi- 


tem of the District into a model for the whole country, which — 


scribed in this article) and which consisted at this time o: 
John Joy Edson, president of the District Board of Charities 
Wendell P. Stafford, chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
the District, and Louis Brownlow, one of the district com- 


superintendent of Penal Institutions and took steps to exer- 
cise a more effective control over the methods of management. 
There is a new superintendent there 
now, possessed of a humane and understanding nature, and — 
there have been many undoubted improvements and hearten- 
ing signs of a new spirit of tolerant consideration in the man- 
agement of the institutions in question. And it is here that 


in with its carefully drawn report on the penal institutions 
of the District and its wise recommendation of further, far- — 
reaching improvements, and Mr. Hoyem with his justified ap- — 
preciation of the prison without walls which the vision of 


den had created at Occoquan. ‘That was something of an — 
achievement—to take the wrecks of humanity confined in a 
city prison of the old, noisome, cell-block type, with its men- — 
acing walls and iron bars, its demoralizing idleness, its indis- 
criminate commingling of sound health with infectious disease, 
of sanity with madness and imbecility, and transport them to 
the wide spaces of the country under the open sky, there to — 
build with their own hands the decent dormitories, shops, and 
farm buildings where they were to work out and live out 
their terms of imprisonment,—‘‘a place,” as one of the com- _ 
missioners has described it, “where prisoners should be as — 
little imprisoned as possible in order that they may be restored — 
to normality as rapidly. as possible.” ‘The suffrage pickets, 
at least those of them who did any part of their “bit” in the 
horrible old District jail—would be the last to deny this. In- — 
deed, one of them has written: ‘As for me, I believe that the — 
beginning of reform should be the destruction of every stone 
and iron cage that we have built in our hundred years of 

prisons.” And when she adds, “Occoquan has the chance to 
become a decent place—at least there is light and air and sun-— 
light there,” she comes pretty near to justifying the praise : 


_that Mr. Hoyem in his article expends on the institution. For 


prisons that are not stone and iron cages, that are flooded 
with light and air and sunshine, are almost as rare as white na 
crows. Mr. Hoyem, being a seasoned prison reformer and — , > 
‘soaked, therefore, in his memories of all those other prisons 
which have not the slightest chance of becoming decent places, > 
could not help that tribute of admiration for something so 
new and different and hopeful. ig 
Probably he would now, after the chastening he has re~ ; 
ceived, admit that the admiration excited in him by the un- 


ters of the law—justice and mercy and trust.” 


ms prisonlike aspect of Occoquan car 


- said, in the article already referred to, i Hoey. ie 


reason to be proud of the progress made in the District of 
Columbia,” 
ticularly fortunate in having the direction of its penal insti- 
tutions in the hands of capable men,’—unexceptional words 
of commendation if one could forget the shadow of cruel re- 
pression flung across that noble prospect. Hamlet should 
have given the coup de grace to that type of self-satisfaction. 
“QO, reform it altogether!’ was his retort to the complacent 
amender of old and hoary abuses. — 

But let us be fair to those whose first concern is the body. 
As Rabbi Ben Ezra reminds us: 

All good things : 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, 
Than flesh helps soul. oS 

It is not without reason, then, that the conditions under 
which men and women live out their lives in prison have 
claimed the reformer’s first attention. From this point of 
view the recommendations set forth in the report of the 
national committee are worthy of all praise. No modern pro- 
gram of prison reform can omit any of these items: The men- 
tal and physical examination of the inmates, with such classi- 
fication and individual treatment as these show to be neces- 
sary; the substitution of systematic industry for idleness, with 
fair compensation to the worker; general and vocational edu- 
cation, and a wisely administered parole system—here is a 
program that may well claim the support of every rxight- 
minded man and woman who cares to see our American prison 
system redeemed from the slough of despond in which it has 
so long been floundering; and if the report is silent on the 
matter of the spirit of that system, let it be borne in mind that 
_ this is not a thing to be cured by legislation or even by ad- 
“ministrative decree, but only by a change in the personnel 
of prison administration. _ 

This is, indeed, the crux of the matter. For all the reforms 
recommended by the national committee might be put into 
ey effect and the penal system of the District still be what the 
re suffrage pickets found it. The system of iron discipline that 
os seeks to mold the raw substance of human nature to the will 

. of its master, the cruel punishments aimed to crush the per- 
- sonality that dares to claim freedom of spirit within those iron 
bonds, the absence of trust, and government by fear—all of 
_ these, with their bitter fruits of degradation and a rankling 
sense of injustice, which are the outstanding characteristics 
of the American, as they are of the English penal system, as 
_ described by Mr. Hobhouse, are entirely compatible with a 
“reformed” prison system. If the light and air and sunshine 
of the Virginia upland could not save Occoquan from being 
what it was, how can we hope that a psychiatric bureau and 
a living wage and a board of indeterminate sentence and 
parole, admirable and necessary as these are, will rid it of 
the incubus of misused authority? These we should, indeed, 
have done and yet not “have left undone the weightier mat- 
Without a 
“new spirit of understanding and respect for human personal- 
i ity in our prison administration, we may, indeed, reform, but 
_ we shall never redeem, our prison system. 
This might well be the conclusion of the matter if it did 


_ administrator who can be trusted to effect this redemptive 


vm 


and that. “the District of Columbia has been par- 


- For there‘is a science of criminology just as there is a 


not | leave unsolved the problem of finding the type of prison. 


aim, i And here the wise and ee woman from whose let- | 
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to. rable, he says, “at a time when 


nature is becoming a scie nce and. ‘medicine has - 
height of the knowledge of the physical nature of the 
body, that the most ignorant men and women in the c 
ity are given such dangerous power ever the bodies and mit 
of men and women and even children.” This is admir 
said but it does less than justice to the mental endowm D 
our prison officials, who are often men and women of int 
gence and almost always inspired by good-will. | But 
she says that “without trained administrators, nothing f 
can be expected than we found there,” (at Occoquan) 
has given voice to a truth that has as yet scarcely begut 
dawn on the consciousness of the community. It is_ in 
direction and in no other that the way of escape is to be 


of medicine, both still experimental, it is true, but the 
solidly based on the scientific study of human nature 
other is on “the- knowledge of the physical nature of t 
man body.” As we have come to realize that this knowl 
and the skill to employ it wisely and not dangerously is” 
in the case of medicine, a part of the endowment of the a 
man and woman, however intelligent and well-inten 
is it not time that we begin to question the assumptio: 
the politician’s or the policeman’s or the prison-keeper’s 
ledge of human nature is a sufficient equipment for the 
task? For that task is not merely that of herding an 
ing in some sort of order the mass of broken humani y | 
is lodged in our prisons and workhouses year after yee Me 
that of repairing these human wrecks that they. m 
some hope of carrying on, resume their places in the mar 
ranks outside. 
There are signs that a more humane spirit is beginn n 
brood over our penal institutions; that the age-long fait 
“iron discipline” is passing. But let us not be decei 
these portents, nor believe that with the passing of t 
brutalities all will be well. The worst thing about a 
is not that it is heartless and cruel but that it is a pri 
the softest humanitarianism in the world may leave it 
prison and nothing more. The tragedy of the ‘Prison q 
that it condemns its’ inmates to an empty and misera 
istence for a few months or years within its walls, b 
it fails to break the spell which binds them to the fatal re 
of vice and crime and purposeless living.. The best: 
the werld, unless it be directed by a true understan: 
human nature and armed with the knowledge and s. 
come only by study and traming, will still send them o 
birds, only to return again and again, like homies 2 
to their benevolent keeper. _ 
Shall we not then “‘reform it altogether” md give tl 
essary detention of the offender a redemptive purpose i 
of the brute purpose of punishment which is today al 
only feature? Mr. Hoyem’s article sets forth some 
important steps in this process. But the first and 
portant step is to work for a new type of prison admini 
We owe a debt of gratitude to the women who have f 
muted their own bitter experience into an insistent den 
for a more humane system of prison management. Can 
not keep that fine indignation against injustice at white 
long enough to forge a new purpose to rest not nor cease | 
their labors until the American prison system has been 
formed into an instrument of human redemption? , 


the entire field of pedagogy ee has been no, progress 
_the past few years comparable to that made in\health 
¢ducation. But, as so often occurs in our national en- 
asms, this one has come upon us with disconcerting sud- 


at almost a moment’s notice. Inevitable confusion has 
_ Slowly, however, ‘Wwe are coming to realize that 


a wholesome movement in that direction. 
far our attention has been confined almost wholly 


‘to mention scales—any ‘girl, armed with a high school 
{laps ‘could in five or ten minutes a day develop among 
s ildren “health habits,” guaranteed to bring a hereto- 

known longevity and freedom from disease. Nothing 
id be farther from my purpose than to belittle in the 
3 degree the really notable work which individual teachers 
oing every day in this field. Actual experience, how- 
as brought home to me again and again the folly of 
ing our program to teachers, in whose own physical 


The fault lies, not with these girls, but with those 

mg schools which provide little or no education in the 

rs of health and no facilities for the adequate physical care 
eir students. 2 


nes in which there is an entire absence of health traditions. 


and pancake diet, in houses sealed tightly all winter, 
ly with nailed double windows, but with the founda- 
anked on four sides with steaming manure. Personal 
act with many of the normal school girls and a knowledge 
weir life histories, gained while I was lecturing for the 
¢ Board of Health, not only impressed me with their 
on lack of health knowledge and health consciousness, 
en more with the frequent neglect of their teeth and ton- 
nd physical defects generally. And the normal school 


‘at these girls could teach parrot-wise a few toothbrush 
ay be granted, but that more than an inspired few 
use their Sie to an active health crusade seems 
logical. + 

year the Health Bae of the Morera Division of 


f one of the states in its division specially. trained 
rs, who were to give talks on health education and 


S as are commonly made of rural school children by 
nurses. The aims of this demonstration were three: 


To get definite data as to the actual presence of cor- 
able physical defects among the teachers. 
2) To arouse these girls to their own health needs. 

_ To secure greater interest in the health of their pupils 
closer sympathy with the work of the public health nurse. 


e defects could be noted, and that other conditions than 
scoverable, far more significant in their relation to 
achers’ efficiency, would necessarily be overlooked. 


he spamepheraive examination, 


) “and the pedagogues have been faced with the need of 
ping methods, procuring material and establishing tra- \ 


ing and “health habits’ we have shown not the least. 


it must be remembered, are distinctly - a picked class. 


Cross undertook to place i in the teachers’ county in- 


as, of course, recognized that only the most obvious 


child, and we have naively taken it for granted that, — 
Soaticierit number of charts, pamphlets and hooks: 


- be made with the usual chart, utilized in school work. 


Probably the majority of our Saw teachers come fom 


in our Northwest have grown up on the now dreaded © 


.Munities or from small towns. 


ae ‘Coudueted. 6 
MICHAEL M. DAVIS, Jr. ; 


and the Rural Teacher. 


tical result was that many teachers became so interested that 


—_—— 


they went to their own physicians for a “real” examination— _ 


girls who heretofore had never thought of the doctor until | 
they were sick enough to be in bed. 
In all, nearly three thousand teachers were canst in 


_ this fashion: and at least two thousand more received health — 


talks, where the time was so limited as to permit nothing — 
more. - 


range, but the majority, as might be expected, were found to 
be either in the late teens or ‘early twenties. Careful study — 
of the reports shows that the results of the examinations 
varied little in the different groups, and for the sake of 
simplicity we have used only the first thousand in making 
our percentage estimates. 


| 1000 TEACHERS—1I106 DEFECTS ee 
Mise. 


Vision Hearing Teeth Tonsils Nose Posture Glands Skin 
228 37 174 230 60 216 gt 20 5° 
2224 4h ~ 17h 234 64 21%h 9% 2h 5h 


The teachers were almost wholly from rural com- 
Their ages covered a wide 


The eye defects listed do not include those already correct- 
ed, and represent merely such superficial examination as could 


one institute alone two teachers were found each of whom 
was practically blind in one eye. Again a teacher, an albino, 
suffered from a severe grade of nystagmus—a condition in 
which the eyeball is constantly in involuntary motion, and one 


which to a nervous child might readily become a source of — 


morbid interest or a veritable torture. ‘Tooth conditions 
were noted as particularly bad, and several cases of advanced 
pyorrhea were reported. ‘Posture’ 
most obvious degree, but has reference mainly to carriage. 
The skin diseases were for the most part acne. Under “mis- 
cellaneous” are included such things as colds and marked ane- 
mia. In a few institutes the instructors noted the presence of 
pediculi. One group was described as “the dirtiest bunch of 
individuals with whom I have ever had to do.” And this 


from a girl who nursed in Poland during the war. 


-. 


The actual figures in so superficial a study may be—no 
doubt should be—accepted with many reservations, but we are 
bound to believe that examinations as thorough as those made 
in the army would show a far greater proportion of defects 
than our instructors were able to detect. ‘The investigation 


has proven to us that we can hope to go only a limited dis- — 


tance in our campaign of health education in the schools, un- 


her certificate before she has had a thorough examination by~ 


a reputable physician and until her equipment shall include a~ 


far better health training than the schools are today prepared — 
to supply. Masev S.. ULRICH, 


Education of Hospital Worker ae 


OSPITAL social service, one of the most recently de- — 

veloped fields in social work, has grown very rapidly 
during the past year, and yet, of the hundreds of workers — 
engaged in it, the majority of them are wholly dissatisfied — 
with the training which they were able to secure before — a 


_ entering the field, and are eager for additional education, and — 


the time nor the physicians were available for any-- 
However, the prac- - 


for more effective methods of training future workers. 
Such is one of the statements in the report of the Committee 


on the Survey of Hospital Social Service of the American 4 
Hospital Association, the full text of which has just been | 


published in the Hospital Social Service Magazine for Janu- 
ary. A partial summary based on a verbal report presented at 


In an 


Ppa 


includes flatfoot of the : 


til provision shall be made whereby no teacher shall receive .: 


M:Dos 


a number of new facts regardin 

workers in the hospitals and disper Eee tree 
A study of sixty-one existing social service departments in 
hospitals, made by Dr. Anna Mann Richardson; field secre- 
tary of the association, showed that the two professions from 


which these workers had been primarily recruited were nurs-. 


ing and social work. ‘I‘wenty-two of the departments felt 


that nursing was an essential preparation for the work, based 


largely upon satisfactory experience with nurses. Two de- 
partments which used non-nurse social workers during the 


war demonstrated the value of this type of worker in the: 
It is of note that after the war no- 


‘social service departments. 
effort was made in these two hospitals to replace the socially 
trained workers with nurses. 

This report states further that the equipment necessary for 
hospital social work consists of personal qualifications and 
qualifications derived from training and experience. ‘The 
development of these,” it is stated, “requires a course includ- 
ing both theoretic and practical work, long enough and sufh- 
ciently thorough to produce a real impression on the person- 
ality and to establish a technique.” Among the personal 
qualifications considered necessary are an interest in people, 
resulting in an understanding of the points of view of patients, 
physicians, and others, and in tact in dealing with people; a 
broad educatonal background; freedom from fear of disease 
and dirt; sense of values in life; ability to face facts and to 

think clearly; powers of persuasion; a sense of humor; good 
health and mental balance. 

The following are the elements which it is thought should 

be derived from training and experience: 
Knowledge of the chief diseases, groups of diseases, 
health problems, primarily in their social implications. 
Understanding of the social, industrial, and economic prob- 
lems as they affect family life. 

_ Knowledge of the purposes and activities of the chief public 
and private health and social agencies and of legal and com- 
munity conditions which affect health. 

Understanding of the traditions and customs of the medical 
_profesion and”of medical institutions. 

_ Ability to utilize both knowledge and personal qualities in 
attaining understanding of people and practical results in co- 
operation, guidance and leadership. 


and 


‘The committee stresses the fact that the lack of sufficient 
attention to the presenting of health problems and their social 
implication in training courses presents a serious limitation 
upon such training. One of the foremost needs in the present 
situation confronting hospital scoial workers is the working 

out of subject matter and methods of courses in the social 
_ aspects of health and disease. 

Regarding salaries and working Gradicons. it was ascer- 
tained that 70 per cent of those studied felt that they were 
“making financial sacrifices to remain in hospital social work. 
It is pointed out—although this is probably true of the nurs- 
ing group as far as actual money is concerned—that social 
work in hospitals is more comparable to teaching than to 
nursing on private duty. “The hospital social worker,” it 

states, “should theoretically have more margin for recreation 
and personal development. Educational work seldom com- 
mands the same financial recognition accorded more exigent 
service.” 
_ Replies from the workers regarding their finances indicated 
that: 
- Three of the workers were receiving more than $2,400 a 
year. Four were receiving $2, 400, 7 per cent were receiving 
less than $1,200. The miajority—39 per cent—were receiving 
_ from $1,200 to $1,400. Many of the directors of departments 
felt that no one should be employed in a social service depart- 
ment for less than $1,200 a year as they regarded this as the 
minimum living wage at the time of the survey. Yet in certain 
departments it had not been possible to get trained workers 
and the people holding positions are not worth $1,200 because 


53 of. their limited capacity and the consequent amount of over- 
‘1 sight required, This accounted for about half of the workers ~ 


Sager) 


pretends to work regular hours makes such demands for ro 


According to the comm: tee, pre bal 


time as social work. Hospital social work is no except 
the workers reported a-vacation, after one year’s emplo 
82 per cent receiving a full month. 

The following recommendations looking forward to b 
educational facilities for hospital social service were mad 


That the American Hospital Association form a comm 
on training for hospital and dispensary social service comp 
of physicians, nursing educators, hospital social workers, | 
educators in general social service, to make further studies s 
recommendations upon this subject. ey 

That an institute or intensive course, primarily for the benel 
of professional workers in social service, be offered as soon 
practicable in a number of the leading centers in different par 
of the country, the institutes being planned by some centr 
body, possibly by the above committee, and being given, in 80) 
far as possible, by the same staff travelling from place to place, 

That the working out of the subject matter and method of 
course in social medicine be a special responsibility of ‘this com> 
mittee. if i 

That the Rockefeller Foundation be asked to call a conferent 
on hospital social service, along the lines of the conference 6 
this subject held by the foundation early in 1920, for the put 
pose of considering these recommendations and such other s 
gestions as may be presented. q 


Legislation and Narcotics. 


ERIODICALLY, the ever-present problem raised by 
presence of thousands of drug addicts in our commu 
comes to a head in the form of bills presented to state 
latures and the federal Congress. Periodically, there 
same conflict of opinion among authorities, medical, lega 
lay, resulting from the fact that the real public health pro 
as well as the individual therapeutic problem, has never 
conclusively defined. 
In the Survey of January 22, some comment was 
anent the enthusiasm of New York city’s health commissi¢ 
at the abolition of the state Narcotic Drug Commission : 
the possible passage by the federal Congress of the 
amendment to the Harrison Act of 1914. Newsp 
throughout the country have contained endorsements of 
ator Jones’s bill from physicians and other persons inte 
in its passage. ~ Dr. Royal S. Copeland, health officer of 
York city, in a recent public statement, went so far 
say: 
Most important is the Jones bill pending before Congress. T 
seeks to control the importation, manufacturing and exportatio 
of opium and its derivatives. Under the terms of this bill 
United States Public Health Service will determine the amoun 
of the drug necessary for medical uses, and this amount will b 
allowed in and distributed by government agencies under 
ernment supervision. All the evils attached to the consumpt 
of narcotic drugs will disappear when it is made possible to pre 
cure these drugs unlawfully. This time will never come v 
drugs are excluded from the country, except the amount 
sary for medical use. — 


The proposed amendment to the Harrison Act is offere 
a blow at the root of the drug evil, an effort to establis 
solute governmental control of fice small ‘amounts of opi 
or cocaine derivatives as may reasonably be required for mu 
cinal purposes. The bill at present before Ba pro 
in the main as follows: 


That hereafter it shall be unlawful for any person subject t 
_the jurisdiction of the United States to export or cause to 
ported from the United States or from territory under its 
trol or jurisdiction, or from countries in which the United S 
exercises extra-territorial jurisdiction, opium, or cocaine, 0 
salt, derivative, or preparation of opium or cocaine to any 0 
country, and the importation of opium or cocaine or any 
derivative, or preparation of opium or cocaine hereafter is her 
by declared to be unlawful, Provided, That such amounts « 
crude opium, and cocoa leaves, or other crude narcotics as 
be found necessary by the surgeon general of the United St, 
Public Health Service to provide morphine, “cocaine, or 


with the passage of 
| c be certain that an 
Ae Fine a beck oe .the same public might 
bly feel relieved and look forward to the next. advance. 
fortunately, however, the confusion of opinion on the sub- 
of the use and control of habit-forming drugs th the 
lited. States is sufficiently wide-spread to militate against\the 
ution of the problem. So considerable a body as the New 
‘rk Academy of Medicine, through its public health com-\ 


ns for disapproving the bill under consideration. ‘These 


re been forwarded to ‘Senator Jones. They are as follows: 
bis 


ce ‘entrust to official | Hetretlon the determination of the 
mount of crude drugs to be imported into the United States for 
nedicinal purposes is likely to result in there being no reserve 
r unforeseen emergencies; first, because of the limitation of 
he supply, and secondly, because of the probable deflection of a 
‘ertain ‘amount into illicit channels, creating a dearth of the 
lee for ome medical purposes and resulting in a great 


The naneation ‘of imports, as proposed, will create a tendency 
} smuggling with which, in view of the difficulty of tracing 
nall amounts which could be sent in letters and other ways, it 
would be exceedingly difficult for even a large force of custom 
louse officials to cope. In other words, legitimate users would 
handicapped while those whom we try, to protect will not be 
denefited by the legislation. 
alt ake the present law should be amended to incorporate the pro- 
visions ‘of Article 13 of the Hague Convention of 1912; that is, 
o limit the exportation of drugs to such persons in foreign 
untries as have special authorization or permits from their — 
i respective: governments for the importation of the drugs in ques- 
‘ion, sufficient control would have been provided for the protec- 
jtion of the drug habitués in foreign countries, and moreover, 
this” would be more in accordance with the provisions of the 
: iforesaid treaty than the complete prohibition of exports. 
The limitation of imports to but crude opium and cocoa leaves 
A pouta’ mean that no morphine, codeine, cocaine, and other pre- 
parations could be obtained in this country except of local manu- 
facture, which would be a trade protective measure of an ex- 
treme character and it will inevitably tend to increase the price 
hese loko for ease Parone: ; 


| 


c of the menace nor upon the means of. com- 
ag it. Additional evidence of this diversity of opinion is 


1 Association in San Francisco last September, that body 
on record as believing that under present conditions it 


fecasn fee the alleviation: or control of so important a 
tblic health problem as narcotic drug addiction constitutes. 
-w of this belief it was resolved to appoint a committee 
€ purpose of making a thorough investigation of the 
t ane Bercute Shoal addiction and of the wide variance of 


nt. He said: “May I make a suggestion for the work of 
committee: That they give the poor, unfortunate doctor 
10 wants to do something for these patients (i.e. drug 
dicts) and who is scared to death for fear he will violate 
= narcotic law—give him some instruction so he will know 
e can go to work and help these unfortunate cases. I 
age to the case by a trained nurse—and I am a health 


not run foul of that narcotic law.” 
ci Bic -RayMonpD Hoipen. 


fttee, has only recently drafted resolutions embodying its - 


great deal of the knowledge which we gained here has the — 


aha got up at. this Pane and addressed the presi- 


is difficult to know just how I am going to 


JESTER 
of the 
CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


OF AMERICA 


_ Exere rivalry now exists in the “Health Circus.” Jolly 

Jester, the ventriloquist who can make the milk bottle and the 

vegetables talk, is playing a close second to the erstwhile favorite, 

Cho-Cho, the éloapn. So popular is this new entertainer since he 

made his debut last fall, that he is reported by the Child Health — 

Organization of America as having appeared in fifty-seven per- 
formances in five states and thirty localities 


America as a Health Teacher y 


HE things we learned in the United States on public — 
health will seem evident to you as Americans. But a — 


value of discoveries for us. We probably knew many of the © 
things theoretically, but the experience in America has con 
vinced us that they are more than theory. Wh 

This, in the first place, was the case as regards leboe 
work. We knew that it was. this work that makes the em- 
pirical science a real science. We knew it, but now it has 
become a fervid conviction. “Today we understand why Am- 
erica with her widely spread laboratories, with the perfect 
technique, with the system of efficiency of both the research 
and routine work and with the methodical recording of this 
work, is so far in advance of Europe, and we are convinced 
that Europe will come here to learn, not excepting the nations 
which, till now, considered themselves the leaders in science 

In eddiHon: we take home from this country the knowledge 
that the successful development of public health depends on 
the cooperation of physicians with those who, not being physi 
cians, have a special training along various lines of public 
health. I have in mind, in the first place, the system of nurs- 
ing. Those of us ee have come to America with doubts, 
afraid that this system would degrade the medical profession, 
are going back convinced that the opposite is true. We see 
that the cooperation of intelligent nurses not only brings | no- 
difficulties to the activity of fe physician, but, on the con-- 
trary, makes it easier and more complete. 


1 From an address delivered on the eve of the visiting Czecho-Slovakia 
Public Hygiene Commission’s departure. 


| Further knowledge, 9 


health, can be fonmed woe fateh 


conclusions, the property of the American people in a very 
much higher degree than they are in Europe. America by these 
activities followed a really democratic line and proved that 
what is right from the altruistic viewpoint is, at the same 
time, always practical. The results achieved here in this im- 
portant part of the medical problems, in the extension of 
human life, certainly have been complete. 

With Bese three principal experiences which have been gained 
in America, we go back to our own country with the firm 
decision to try our best to blaze the trail for these methods at 
home. We are conscious of the rare opportunity of being the 
first of the Middle European nations who were able to be- 
come acquainted with them. But we also are conscious of 

_ the great duty and responsibility which is ours, not only to 
our Republic, but to all the Middle European states, owing 
to the fact that the Czecho- Slovak Republic is situated just 
in the heart of Europe. 

We did not miss any opportunity of consulting the prom- 
inent people of this country as te the policy we should follow 
when we return home. Almost’ all-of them agreed that in 
the first place we need a thorough system of public health 
laboratories. But it is just this problem which is, at this time, 

_ for our country, a most difficult one, especially on account of 
the great depreciation of our money. Yet we do not despair. 
First, we know that at the head of our ministry of hygiene 
is a man who is especially capable and inclined to wide re- 
forms, who knows how to bringthe ministry of finance to 
understand his plans; and, secondly, we have the consolation 

- which so many poor rote in our country have and which 

has become a proverb with us: The ‘‘uncle in. America.” 
We have found our uncle in America, who has made it possi- 

__ ble for our young physicians to receive training in various 

_ phases of public health. It is upon these young physicians 

that we shall depend. 

_ There is another interesting observation which the com- 

- mission has made during its stay in this country. We discov- 

_ ered that the keen American air lowers the European conceit 

_ but elevates the energy and the will to work. And we go back 

er with less European conceit, but with the firm determination 

_ to go ahead. J. Hatex, M.D. | 
Ministry of Public Hygiene, 


o - Bratislava. 
Health News 


HEN the county of San Miguel, New Mexico, failed to 
: appoint a health officer meeting the approval of the state 
_ Department of Health, the latter employed a local physician to 

act as the health officer, and brought suit against the county 
_ for the expense involved. The District Court ruled that the 

state Department of Health can use such authority only in 

the case of emergency. 
fe Supreme Court of the state. This whole question grew out 
of the power given the state Department of Health of New 
- Mexico to approve the appointment of county and municipal 
_ health officers; and also, in case local health authorities do not 
carry out the ereeions of the health laws, the state Depart- 


ment of Health may do the work at the expense of the eat 


or ‘Municipality concerned. 


THE ‘hospital ship Relief, of the United States Navy, the 
first ship to be built from the keel up for hospital purposes, 
was launched last January. Although each battleship has a 
fully equipped medical department, this hospital ship, of 500 
beds, i is designed as fleet auxiliary, accompanying the fleet on 


of diferent especially visual, educational methods. It is these ; 
methods which have made the. results, gained from scientific 


of the union for their care until the sanitorium is — 


- land and America, as guests of the foundation. — 


Committee. It is estimated that one-third of the $26,500,¢ 


The case is now on appeal in the — 


in foreign countries. uring the ‘war eighteen tem 
hospitals: ‘were established overseas. : 


THE International Lae Garment Workers’ Union p 
to establish a sanatorium with a capacity for about 1 
tuberculosis patients, in the Catskill Mountains. A gran 
a few hundred dollars will be made to tuberculous me 


This union has also recently established a complete h 
center in New York city. 

WHEN “KDKE” js flashed by the wireless of = Gs aml 
it means a call to the physician in charge at the Sez 
Church Institute, New York city, for advice in an_ 


This advice is given through a school of medical instruct 
recently established by. the. Seaman’ 's Church Institute and 
Navy Department. if 


‘THE labor government of New South Wales is making 
vision for a ministry of motherhood. Scientific instruct 
is to be given to girls to prepare them for the responsibil 
of motherhood. Maternity hospitals are to be establi 
throughout the country, with prenatal and after-car 
mothers especially provided for. Unmarried mothers ai 
be protected and helped, and widows and deserted mo 
provided with allowances. All health activities are 
nationalized. 


THE program of the Rockefeller Foundation to assist 1 
cal schools ‘in Central Europe includes aid in rehabil 
of scientific equipment for medical teaching and resear 
in furnishing medical journals to universities throu 
Europe, and an invitation to authorities of the Belgra 
versity Medical School to study medical education in 


A SPECIAL commission to investigate materia? betel 

Massachusetts“has presented to the legislature a bill r 
ing an appropriation of $300,000 for the first year, to be 2 Qu 
chiefly for a staff of nurses. The commission favors a sys 
of education in the laws of hygiene and adequate nur 
service, but rejects the method of cash maternity bene 


NIGHT tuberculosis clinics for industrial workers are : 
established in each important factory district of Philade 
under the Philadelphia Health Council and the Tuberet 


annual economic loss from tuberculosis i in Philadelphia 
among factory workers. ‘ 


THE American Red Cross is giving lectaves in their 
language, to the Sioux Indians of Minnesota, cexplaini 
public health program and the general purposes of th 
ganization. Two Old Hawks, in interpreting to other 
bers of the tribe facts presented by health, ie has : 
an eloquent lecturer. 


THE Congreso Mexicano del Nino, the Free: child + we 
conference in Mexico, held early in January, at Mexic 
passed resolutions favoring a campaign of propaganda, 
welfare laws, free distribution of toothbrushes, and esta 
ment of children’s hospitals and asylums. 


MAINE has undertaken au “survey of the sanitary, co: | 
of the school houses i in the state. a 


- NGELO Marcelli hears that for the oe man 
acd wages are to be had at Blankford. New factories 
Jhave been built there, more help is wanted, and wages 
ve risen. Angelo has a wite and three childven. He has 
ved a little money—enough to pay moving expenses. 
his goods and departs for Blankford. When he gets 
‘ere he finds that the tenements of the kind he wants are all 
ei at a rate higher than he feels he can afford. He judges 
t later there will be better chances. Meanwhile he com- 
mises on a tenement very. much less desirable than the one 
which he is accustomed in order that he may have a roof 
rer his head. His wife objects, as wives will, but Angelo 
lf persuades, half scolds her into believing that very soon 
will be able to find a good house. 

nto Blankford come more families, attracted by the ad- 
ements-and glowing terms held out by the employment 
‘rents. “They represent a great variety of ability. Some are 
jilled mechanics who draw twice as much pay as does Angelo. 
in turn look for homes, only to find dwellings of their 
tomed grade all occupied. Accordingly, they bid up the 
fs on the tenements Angelo has been counting on to salve 
eelings of his wife, or they take a better grade of house 
pay more rent than they can well afford. 

: ‘eanwhile, Mrs. Skilled Mechanic is as dissatisfied with 
er enforced location as Mrs. Angelo is with hers, and the 
and small trades people are equally eepeared as they 
been outbid and are forced to crowd up. ‘The feeling 
ation spreads through the entire community. 

oth Mrs. Skilled Mechanic and Mrs, Angelo are in a 
ge town and are a little homesick. Neither has ever 
ived anything to be gained by concealing her true feel- 
as to her likes and dislikes. Each believes in sharing her 
rows with her help-mate by delivering to him an analysis 
em verbally at the close of his working day. Each. be- 
s not at all in the smiling face and silence in suffering, 
ee of ae experiences of movie heroines mee 


Frou t it, are Wiese ee and Skilled Mechanic Rae to 
a frame. of mind to cooperate with their foreman to the 


us to Produce a maximum? By no means! 

othér source of irritation. makes itself apparent about 
time. An unmarried friend of Angelo has also come 
wn and begause of the lack of quarters has prevailed on 
1 to take him as a lodger into the Marcelli family’s already 
) crowded household. Mrs. Angelo demurs somewhat, but 
ally persuaded in order that the rent, which is more ‘than 
ey should pay, may be reduced. - Mrs. Angelo, later, be- 
‘ause of discontent and the desire for diversion, becomes a 
e indiscreet, perhaps, in her attitude toward Tony the 
ger, who is a likable sort and sympathetic. Angelo, being 
jealous disposition, begins. to worry-during working hours 
r this new turn in his domestic affairs, justly or unjustly, 
can tell? But let us hope Angelo’s jealousy is ground- 


For weeks kai our heen and Mr. Skilled Mechanic lead 
nome life that, in more cultured ‘circles, would be euphe- 
cally described: as “far from ideal”—and then when 
ings at home are at the worst and there is no answer for 
roubles, some bright soul at the works has a big idea. 
suggests pulling a strike. This looks good; obviously it 
1s more money ; with more money you can take your wife 


s paper read at the Bridgeport Conference of the National Housing 


Boom owt 


. in at 


He 


that their gangs shall be happy, good tempered and 


Conducted by 
BRUNO LASKER 


and kids to a better tenement, buy them some new duds, and | 
restore their contentment. Also it would make it possible to 
get rid of that thorn in the flesh—Tony the lodger. Be- 


sides, it has been dull, and a strike offers change from the aes 
grind and a little excitement. = 


So there is a strike; and for two weeks Mr. Angelo at bie 


end of the line, and Mr. Skilled Mechanic midway of the ne 
Being strangers in the town, they cannot = 
Presently they have to sell a ~ + 
few of their cherished possessions to obtain cash; for, neither 
family had much ahead, most of what they had saved having 
You may be sure this does not 


line; draw no pay. 
secure credit at the grocer’s. 


gone to pay moving expenses. 
increase the good humor of the two ladies. 


At the end of two weeks, they perhaps win the strike, an 4 6! 


gain 50 cents a day more than before. ‘There is twelve days’ 
lost time to make up. At 50 cents extra a day it takes Angelo 
ninety-six days’ work to catch up on his lost time. When he — 


has made it up, he finds that $3 more a week will not permit —__ 
There are none on the market. 
Mrs. Angelo was never for the strike and from time to — 


his. living in a better house. 


time has indicated her lack of confidence in the family plan- 
ning - department. When it develops that she is right—as 


wives have an uncomfortable way of being—that nothing _ 
much has been gained and home no better or happier than be- 
fore, Angelo is in no frame of mind to help his employer drive 
Sioduetion so as to help insure that America may lead the 


world industrially. If his employer had a home with a hap- | 
piness thermometer registering as far below zero as does An- ~ 
gelo’s, he too might suffer impaired effectiveness. 

And now, amid the ashes of disillusionment and blind 
groping for a solution of life’s difficulties, comes to Angelo 
a man of real sense—or so it seems to his froubled spirit. “his 
man says he knows what is the matter. He explains most 
convincingly how the bosses own all the money and how they — 
have taken it from the men who really do all the work. He 
goes on to explain that the bosses don’t care how badly the — 
workers live—is not Angelo’s present condition proof enough 
—or how briefly they live, but they only care for getting the 
most work possible out of them. 

“Tf your boss has put it over on you good, think how he 
lives and see how you live. Are you comfortable? Are your 
kids well? Is your wife contented?” So queries this man 
of “real sense” and glib tongue. 


Angelo has so little knowledge on which to base a proper — 
judgment that he is captivated by the glamor of words. 


At this point Angelo has: probably lost touch with the co- 4 


operative spirit which is the strength of American industry. 
Production schedules are of minor importance to him, com- 
pared with trying to get even with the modern juggernaut. 

So it goes with Angelo and as it goes with him so with 
thousands like him up and down the line. After all, Angelo 
is not asking for very much; just a little more of the physical 
comfort for the wife and kids at home that his employer has 
already given him in the factory—surroundings that will 
enable him to do his work more cheerfully. 
primarily need the “village beautiful,” however desirable 
eventually perhaps, but he does need and must have a well- 


built dwelling, surrounded by a little space and green things 
where he can enjoy cleanliness and privacy, maintain a wife 
in contentment and raise his children in health and happiness. 
Not much, after all, but sufficient to make Angelo a good 
citizen PER a good American. 


M. Ci Turrem: 
General Manager, 
Aberthaw Construction Company, Boston. 


There is so much of truth in aa 
what he says as to the injustice of modern civilization,.and 


He does not 
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The “Economy” a Donne 


TNDER the caption Saving by Zone. in the SURVEY a 
; January 15, reference is made to some of the advantages 
certain to accrue to a community, consequent upon the 
application of zoning regulations. That a well conceived 
plan for the growth of a community would result in a saving 
in the installation of public utilities is obvious. ‘That our 
- communities have grown without plans is a commonplace; 
so also is the fact that they have lost heavily through a con-— 
stant destruction of usable buildings and the rearrangement 
of streets and public utilities—all due to-the lack of foresight 
and well conceived plans. The case, therefore, for community 
_ planning is hardly open to question. 


a community and of insuring that each be put to an approp- 
_ riate use. This is an engineering, a scientific, or to resort to 
more accurate - terminology, a technological matter. What 
had best be done in the interest of use expresses the techno- 
logical purpose behind community planning. But it is not 
clear that the effort of the technicians engaged upon such mat- 
ters works out to such an end. A non-technological (finan- 
: cial) factor is always injected into the situation which affects 
the outcome. This raises a very important question concern- 
; _ ing the value to the community of what is now being done. 

- Recall the statement quoted in the article in question: 
¢ In New York city the increased taxes, based on the benefits 
arising from the zoning law, have already paid the cost of 

drafting the ordinance and maps several times over. 

_ Or take the statements passing current in reference to a 
small community near New York city. It raised the value 
of property (land) something like a million dollars. ‘Or 
consider what has been said of a partial replanning of Kan- 
‘sas City: that the financial value of surrounding lands in- 
reased something like 325 per cent, of which increase no more 
than a quarter represented the aetial cost of carrying out the 
physical work of replanning and rearrangement. 
‘What is the significance of the increase in financial values 
which, in the typical case, arise from such legal action as 
Gonine? The’ material equipment of the community is not 
increased thereby; the productive ways and means of the 
community are not increased; nor is there any increase in the 
purchasing power of wages and dividends, distributed with 
respect to the work of production which goes on in the com- 
munity. This latter item, when viewed relatively, is dim- 
inished by reason of the re-capitalization of property values 
based upon higher prospective earnings arising out of the 
legislative action. Hence, it is not clear that the community 
_as a whole gains by such legal regulations. For unless there 
follows coincidently a distribution of a larger volume of pur- 
_ chasing power to others than those who own property, it 
should be apparent that those who do not “realize,” through 
sale or rental, upon the increased valuation of ihe property 
- would be less fortunately situated. Rents, and the price of 
commodities and services, consequent upon the advance in the 
price of business property, would certainly increase. 
those who had been spending their limit upon the items which 
go to make up the family budget might have to move. To 
such the “benefits” accruing from the legislative enactments 
would hardly so appeal. 
_. Something to the same effect may be said of the entire cate- 
gory of the so-called gains, benefits, or advantages which are 
supposed to accrue in the case of an application, through legis- 
lative enactment, of scientific or technological knowledge to 
the problems of housing and town planning in general. 
technician works out a more adequate physical arrangement 
f a community or a portion of a community; or a more ade- 
quate arrangement of housing—in a word he designs a better 
ey eo kcment as viewed from the standpoint of use. But what 


. ‘The purpose of planning and zoning is obviously that of | 
conserving ; it is a matter of conserving the various areas of - 


And # 


The. 


pppans when the attempt is made to put these plans into 


pays, ‘not upon the hie on any diaitional Cis nor upon 
‘basis of any decreased costs, but upon the basis of the m 


arrangement, a more ample provision of this or that, or secu, re 
ity against invasion by undesirable elements, appeals to thos 
who can pay. So the capitalization.of the “benefits” made | ir 
the interest of use leads sooner or later to the exodus of those 
who cannot afford to pay for these “‘benefits.” — "4 

There can be no doubt that there are benefits to be derived) 
from these legal measures. But what they amount to in the 
case of those who do not own property is somewhat stnalla : 
quarters at the same price. Moving along before a wave 
higher rents and living costs is not likely to be viewed as 
act of beneficence. 

This reference to the capitalization of “benefits” wen | 
these legal enactments is not to be taken as depreciating th 
work of community planning or of zoning, when the sa 
is taken-in a technological sense. Such work is of the most 
vital importance to the community. “The purpose here is 
merely to point out that the so-called gains, benefits, advan= 
tages, which result from these legal enactments are not neces= | 
sarily to be so rated. For so long as the arrangements whick “| 
are worked out in the interest of more adequate use are in- 
stantly reflected in a higher price of land owned by india 
duals, it should be plain that the communities cannot gain a 
the transaction. a... 

‘The significance of this business principle—the realization 25) 
(capitalization) in terms of price of the benefits effected i 
terms of use—has been completely ignored by the spokes 
for city planning in their effort, which aims at bringing about 
a more adequately organized community. Not until the utter) . 
futility of attempting to traverse this systematic capitalizatio 7 i 
of technological gains is fully recognized, and not until action |p ® 
is taken which will forestall individual owners of property 
from appropriating for their own use the benefits which 
accrue, will the technicians be able to demonstrate that ther 
are al benefits to be derived from the application of the 
technological knowledge. 

The town planners, the housing experts, the engineers, the 
legal advisors, the organizers of moves in the interest of the 
common welfare are as a small force marching toward an 
jective upon a moving platform running in the opposite dir 
tion at a slightly more rapid rate than their own rate of | 
advance. FREDERICK E ACKERMAN. ~ i 


i 
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Guild-Built Houses 


N his address on The Example of England, at the aaa : 
port Conference of the National Housing Associati 
Lawrence Veiller, secretary of the association, said: 


The houses as a whole are being substantially built; that 
most of them. In those cases where houses are being built by 
building guilds, the work is being scamped. It is not surprising 
that when workmen have nobody to superintend their work; no 
one to whom they are accountable but themselves, there is not a 
very great incentive to do good work. - : 


a ae 


This testimony is important because of the wide'spieaiae ' 
terest, in America, in the experiment of. self-employment | 
members of British trade unions of which the work of t 
English building guilds is the outstanding example. é 
Mr. Veiller says, however, is in direct contradiction to othe 
reports that have come across the water. For example, in re 
gard to professional and supervisory talent, G. D. H. Col 
in an article on The Great Building: Adventure, in 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects for Jas 
says: 
One of the most significant features of the guild movemer () 


the extent to which not only manual workers but men conne 
with every aspect of the building industry, from architeets 


C course, as the prophet of the guild movement, Mr. Cole 
n hardly be looked upon as an impartial critic. In view of 
importance of the matter, the Survey asked an independ- 
English housing expert for comment on Mr. Veiller’s 
marks. Captain Richard L. Reiss, chairman of the execu- 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, in 
sponse to this request, writes:  “ 
That Mr. Veiller is reported to have said anything of this 
wacter is amazing. In a small section on the building guilds 
his report on English housing he does not say anything in a 
itical spirit with regard to the actual type of house built by 
em. All he says is that a certain number of people have 
|doubts as to how far it will succeed. I believe, when he was 
t here there were no houses built by the guilds; these were 
rely in the stage of making their plans and arrangements. It 
ight justly be said that at that time it was doubtful as to 
ether they were sufficiently businesslike to carry through their 
eme to fruition, but it was quite impossible to say that the 
actual quality’ of their building was slip-shod as, in fact, there 
Ww re no houses built. I think either Mr. Veiller must have got 
entirely wrong impression or he must have been misunder- 
It would be true to say: ; 


_ That the building guilds’ schemes are in too early a stage 
development to make any definite pronouncement, even now, 

} to their probable failure or success. a : 
That in the early stages there were a certain number of 
eople connected with them who talked in rather a vague way 
ithout getting down to practical details. = 
3. That now, both in Manchester and in London, they have 
‘down to the practical side; that their financial backing has 
secured through the assistance of the Cooperative Whole- 
e Society; and that there is good reason to hope that the 
"houses which they are now building under contracts obtained 
th in the north and in, London will be built at least as well as 
ose built by contractors. 


_ As to whether the houses will, in fact, work out cheaper and — 
to whether the guilds will be able to attract a sufficient quan- 

' of labor to take over a substantial part of the building pro- 
am of the country, it is premature to speak. In fact, no re- 
liable and final judgment can be passed upon the scheme for at 
‘least another six months and, probably, for another two years. — 
| We can, however, say that up to the present there is no proved 
lure in any respect and no proved success. 


Ma 


| The Lowell H ousing Project 


| of failure from non-completion. In a final report of 
the Massachusetts Homestead Commission, before the 
iking over of its work by the new Department of Public 
WwW fare, an urgent plea is.made for. an appropriation of 
125,000 to carry out the original intention of the commis- 
$ experiment at Lowell. The commissioners state: 
Regardless of any question as to the advisability of the gov- 
“ernment undertaking wholesale construction of houses to meet 
the shortage, the Lowell project was designed and planned as an 
3 xperiment for the purpose of demonstrating the possibilities of 
constructing, by the use of state funds, houses on fair-sized lots 
of land to be sold on a long-term amortization plan and return- 
‘ing to the state its investment with interest. 
was intended, to build different types of cottage houses in 
der to demonstrate the relative cost and the demand for par- 
ular types. A part of the whole project was that it should be 
veloped as a unit with the common interest in the homestead 
ighborhood and in gardening, and with the idea of furnishing. 
gardening supervisor and instructor. The smallest available 
reel that could be considered as a field for such development 
was a seven-acre tract purchased, which contains in all forty- 
seven tots, Shc. fete tei ; 
“Only twelve houses have so far been built, out of the orig- 
il appropriation of $50,000, of which $6,888 is unexpended. 
The plot selected for this demonstration is in an industrial 
er, within walking distance of large mills and schools, with 
y improvements and a soil suitable for gardening. In spite 
» high cost of construction under war time conditions, 
of the twelve houses were sold before the contractor had 
>d them over to the commission and the two others soon 


HE one American example of state housing is in danger. 


acres to one house. 
ought to be a little more re- 
adjustment of the balance. a, 
—Mr. Lloyd George at Hud- && 
dersfield, March ; 
é d = 


ee 


A DREAM COMING TRUE 


Not more than twelve single-family homes per acre are sanctioned 
by the British government in any new urban housing scheme 


after. The demand for houses of the types selected—five-— 
room single and four-room semi-detached houses—is as great 
as ever, and there is also a demand for six-room single houses. _ 
The record of garden production by the occupiers of the ex: 
isting houses has been remarkable. The commission feels. 
that, because of the bad housing conditions still prevailing in 
many parts of the state, a demonstration such as had been 

intended by the legislature when it authorized this experi- 
ment is more needed than ever. It, therefore, proposes an 
act authorizing the Department of Public Welfare to go 
ahead with it, or to carry out some similar scheme. mess 4 


A Useful Bibliography 


HILE the eyes of American students of city planning 
are turned—and rightly turned— to the outstanding 
example of progress afforded by Great Britain in the 
last few years, it is important that they should not overlook 
the excellent quantitative, as well as qualitative advance made 
during the same time.in the United States. In Municipal | 
Accomplishment in City Planning and Published City Plan 
Reports in the United States, Theodora Kimball, librarian 
of the Harvard School of Landscape Architecture, has brought 
togéther a most encouraging volume of information on the — 
present status of the movement. (Published by the National 
Conference on City Planning, 60 State street, Boston.) 
Of 87 cities that replied to a questionnaire, 40 have active 
city planning commissions or bureaus and 27 operate by som 
form of common council action; 53 consider that they al 
ready have a more or less comprehensive city plan, while 19 
anticipate the preparation of one. An appreciable proportion 
have employed or are employing experts on this job. Very — 
interesting are the replies made to the question, “Does thes 
public appreciate such plans?” A majority of the cities found 5S 
the public attitude generally favorable, but such eommente — 


7% 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A CITY PLAN? 
In reply to frequent inquiries, the following summary state-— 

ment is essayed—with apologies to many authors consulted 

—as embodying the essential principles of city planning. 


ae City Plan is an outline to guide the growth and im- 
provement of the city. It relates to the whole of the 
physical city area and sometimes surrounding areas as well. 
It is definite in its principal characteristics and open to 
future changes and additions in the less essential features. 
It aims at remedying existing evils by a better adjustment of 
different parts of the city plan and a better relation of that 
plan to diverse municipal and other public services. In re- 
gard to the growth of the city it aims, first, at a harmonious 
linking up. of new city parts to existing built-up areas and, 
second, at a better, because prearranged, relationship of the 
street system to social needs and a better interrelation of 
public services to satisfy those needs. The aim of city plan- 
ning is that of giving the city’s inhabitants a maximum of 
health, comfort and beauty; the city’s industries a maximum 
of convenience and opportunity of expansion; the city’s public. 
services, and all its other functions, a maximum of economy. 


In view of these aims, a satisfactory city plan involves 
practically every municipal department, in its relation to the 
physical make-up of the city and the essential needs of its 
inhabitants. It includes, primarily, a street plan and a zon- 
ing plan (both for character of construction and character of 
use), a plan of parks, playgrounds and other open spaces, 
plans of transportation and distribution services,. and other 
related plans according to the specific needs of any particular 
community. 

In addition to these general plans for the whole city area, 
a practical scheme will include specialized plans worked out 
more in detail for different parts of that area—industrial, resi- 
dential and others—showing, for instance, in adequate de- 
tail, contemplated improvements in the relation of the prin- 
cipal means of transportation to trade; or classification of 
streets by width according to the requirements of the im- 
mediate purposes they serve or the density of probable use; 
or means of preserving important natural or historic features, 


The city plan in essentials, then, is a cooperative enterprise 
of all the departments of the city government, assisted by 
public-spirited outside bodies of citizens and technical experts, 
to provide for the physical betterment of the city as it is and 
for safeguards against evils liable to arise from uncontrolled 
growth. Bok; 


are frequent, as: “Ignoranceuntil shown;” “Plans defeated 
 twice;” “Lack of education;” “Lack of cooperation of busi- 
‘ness interests;” “No proper machinery for getting them exe- 
- cuted ;’ “Have not been able to secure appropriations ;” and 
_ “We live in hopes of home rule for cities with power to raise 


funds.” Lack of funds evidently is the chief difficulty; in- - 


effective public education the next important, and this in spite 
of the fact that most of the cities recognize the value of pub- 
licity. As one official puts it: 
Public sentiment is all that is necessary, and that is very easy 
to get if you show the people what you propose to do, as I have 


always found the tax-payer willing to pay—provided he can see 
what he is going to get. ; 


The detailed list of city planning reports by Miss Kimball, 


supplemented by Flavel Shurtleff with a list of municipal 
appropriations for city planning in 1920, will be especially 

helpful to communities that contemplate taking action in the 

_ matter and anxious to consult the experience of other cities 
_of similar size, both as regards procedure and probable cost. 


I taly Gets Busy 


Oe is getting accustomed, these days, to reading of large 


a ‘sums in foreign currency in reports on governmental 
financial schemes; but 100,000,000 lire, the capital — of 


i the New Institute Nationale di Credito Edifizio (National 
‘Building Credit Institute) makes a good, round sum even - 


_ when translated, at par of exchange, into $19,300,000 of 
_ American money. This institution, with headquarters at 
_ Rome, was created by royal decree of May 27, 1920, to ex- 


_ decided to make Lansing the capital of Michigan. It is €| 


“ tend credit to prospective builders of dwellings “not of a lux- 


required for the proposed construction and by submissior 
architect’s plan and estimates, which must be approved. 
addition to current loans covering the period of constructio 
the institute takes a mortgage on the completed building, r 
payable in twenty years in semi-annual installments, togeth 
with interest at a maximum of 6 per cent. Alterations af 
extensions of existing buildings are financed on similar term 
if it can be shown that the condition of the dwellings the 
contain is either unhygienic or obsolete. On the basis of tl 
security afforded by the mortgages and of the backing of € 
government, the institute is entitled to issue shares up to fe) 
times the value of the paid-up capital—that is for the larg 
total of $193,000,000. ; Seg io oe 


City Planning News } - 
City Planning Coinmission has been appointed by j : 
City Council of Lansing, where no -planning has beell 


. | 
done since the layout made at the time the state fim 


pected that. Harland Bartholomew, of St. Louis, will be em|t 
ployed to prepare a complete outline for a city plan. Th} 
commission, for the present, will act in an advisory capacity|) 
but it is anticipated that after Mr. Bartholomew has. pre} 
sented his final report, it will be given the necessary power) . 
to carry out such scheme as the council may decide to ad 0 ‘ 
IN A few years social reformers will make pilgrimages ti abl 
the village. of Kipawa on Lake Timiskaming, Quebec, c 
cording to a forecast by Alfred Buckley in a recent issue « (a 
Social Welfare. This village is being developed by the B ior 
don Pulp and Paper Company, in consultation with The na: 
Adams, town planning advisor to the Commission of Cot 
servation, as a model industrial town, covering about a squart)) 
mile and centering upon a village green as the focus of the| 
recreational life of the community. A special effort will bi 
made to stabilize forest labor by providing homes on attractive) 
terms to men who are wont to be somewhat migratory ip 
their habits. i ga 


t? 
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IN A supplement to the National Municipal Review, Frar a 
B. Williams, counsel for American city consultants, discuss a 
in detail The Law of The City Plan. He deals with t | am 
subject in the widest sense, including the powers and fur c | 
tions, for instance, of zoning and art commissions as well 4s 


of city planning authorities, and showing the present extent) .. 
of powers for regional, county and state planning—a matter|) 


becoming more and more urgent with the need for measures 
to harmonize the plans of separate but neighboring’ com 
munities. . a : o£ 
A REPORT covering the years 1918, 1919 and 1920 has been 
issued by the Planning Board of Cambridge, Mass., of whie 
Arthur C. Comey is secretary. It lays special emphasis on 
the dangerous traffic conditions on Harvard Square, a study 
of which has led to the proposal of far-reaching changes 1 
the routing and regulation of traffic. Detailed proposals ft 
zoning, the board recommends to have embodied in ament 
ments to the existing building code. ae 


ACTON, one of the small cities in the environment of 
don, which is now being developed on garden city lines 
“satellite town” to decentralize the industries of the m 

lis, proposes to do away with the usual diffusion of effor 
building churches for many different congregations 
viding a fine public institute where all the denominati 
cerned will have separate rooms. Er 


\ HE jast place on God’s earth,” ie the brakeman of the 
branch train whispered as he deposited me ata lonely 
_ North Dakota station one cold night. Even the last, 


; ea oe most ee ee epee in this ‘expansive com- 


hibles mphidee ee fired as they loped up to the bar 
led close_ to the lagging tenderfoot or “city dude”— 


ind donilees swiiaee peserint: ruggedness once aa 
trious characters to detds: of achievement, a mother, 


‘her five: Giidcens ‘She: Siceccded in losing one child to 
yyotes. Days later, action was taken to apprehend her 
uid the horror-stricken children. In the town’s jail no inter- 
retation was made of her wild, Russian cries, which might 
- told of the location of the doce infant. ~ 
re are lonely homesteading cabins in this vicinity in 
the problems of the city abound, and here as well as 
aluable farms and ranches, one pfinds the ill-ventilated, 
nitary house, the families undernourished, abused, neg- 
= Here, as. elsewhere, the child in iidisiry causes a 


ive, itd hier delinquent fend: as Seccliged care ioe 
ision in isolated | as in crowded ats though the 


pie it. Wahewuate echaoline: tack a proper recreation 
esome country stretches, shiftlessness, eos. of 
gra pee the vicious: circle, i 


ices are. Pe ien in eocataninity meetings: and accent 
piece i is. et to aus causes of social workers 


the Gan or in Baraied ene Ooh, turned over perhaps to 
Red Cross, have offered time and thought and energy to 
nsideration of social problems such as the following, the 
ce or responsibility for which would have been ques- 
in pre-war days: a 
‘In a dug-out lives a father: with eight children, none of whom 
have ever attended school. The father is incapable and irre- 
_ sponsible. The children are all suffering from gross physical 
defects. The family i is not on record at the court-house so that 
does not exist as far as the state is concerned. 
other family lived in a one-room, crowded shack. A 
m son is father to his sister’s child and also to his mother’s. 
baby was not. given a chance to live but lies buried in the 
Ithough the young man has completed a sentence 
“penitentiary, he has disappeared. 
‘he whole community shrinks from a child that is afflicted” 
a skin disease. He frightens the other children and so 
be kept at home. Another baby in the same diseased con- 
n has been added to the already large family. ° 
eeping on her hands and knees. since babyhood, one girl of 
n, whose mother receives county aid, has been placed in 
DGhge ae state hospital for prolonged treatment. The town 
the support of the social worker who Suggested this 
ately North Dakota has no provision for the 
ning of crippled — children. Interest, through the 
bl cases, is evin d in ‘this: need as in _that of a 


“Gopher Prairie” 


effect, if they are spent in idleness and without responsibilities ; £ 


son, have their special danger also for oped women. 


oa naee by 
PAUL E; BENJAMIN 


ore increasing number of trained social workers, éugueed by: sie 
Red Cross chapters, are on duty in rural counties, and are — 
gradually serving in semi-official capacity and coming to be — 
‘recognized as valued members of the community. In one _ 
county, the worker is employed on the school staff as visiting — 
teacher, an experiment from which we look for effective. eae: ES 4 
When a conference of all interested people was called at 
the state capital last September, to discuss the subject of 
needed social legislation and the coordination of social forces — 
within the state, as well as standards of living, there was a~ 
splendid response. At the close of an intensive day’s dis- 
cussion, when the views and experiences of judge, teacher, 
pastor, professional and business man were given, a state con- 
ference of social work was formed. Experienced leaders from 
neighboring states were present to lend valuable help. The 
organization is composed of representatives of state institu- 
tions and departments, district courts, schools, welfare organ: 
izations, and other interested citizens. a 
The committee on legislation, named by the ‘conference, 
has proposed the appointment by the governor of a state com- 
mittee to study social conditions, to revise and codify present 
welfare laws, and to recommend to the next legislature needed _ ae 
legislation. 
At this writing, a bill has been introduced into the legis: 
lature, endorsed by the Non-Partisans and Independents — 
jointly, asking fer the appointment of a children’s code com- 
mission. ‘This bill is receiving the consideration of progres- 
sive law-makers, and its passage is therefore anticipated. 
Henrietta J. LUND. 


Sas and Immorality — 


HERE are no reliable statistics showing the relation 
of unemployment to prostitution, mainly for the reason — 
that there is no definition of unemployment which per- 
mits of a clear enough demarcation between the person who 
is, and the person who is not, actively seeking employment 
and unable to find it. Between the professional street-walker 
who, in a given case, will have no scruples about describing 
herself as “unemployed, and the girl who, to make up the 
earnings from irregular and ill paid work, occasionally seeks 
for illicit sources of income, there are many degrees and 
shades of voluntary and involuntary idleness. 
Frequent brief spells of unemployment, if they lead to then 
acquaintanceship of undesirable, because: idle, men or boys, £: 
obviously have their danger, especially for girls without good | 
homes. The effect of such unemployment on self-respect and a 
virtue, however, may easily be exaggerated unless it is remem- 
bered that Se both unemployment and immorality result 
from causes that lie farther back in the character, upbringing 
and environment of the girl. 
Longer periods of unemployment have a very bad moral 


in other words, they are more particularly dangerous in the : 
case of girls living away from home. When such periods of — 
unemployment are general, owing to a prolonged industrial 
depression, the danger is not only wide-spread but also more 
serious, _because several members of the same family or several 


et greater. 


Generally speaking, statements concerning ieee im- t 


RELIGION IN SOCIA “SERVICE 
From an address given by the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam Turner, D.D., Roman Catholic Bishop of Buf- 
falo, before the December meeting of the Social W el- 

fare Conference of Buffalo 


HE need of the hour is not science in charity. The 

‘need is rather religion in charity. I do not say that 
science has ruled religion out; for the ideal is a fair and 
proper mingling of both. For science, when all due praise 
has been given it, is cold. Its methods are stiff and inclined 
to be pedantic, Its devices lack plasticity and are, there- 
fore, in a measure, inapplicable to so fearfully complex a 
thing as a human soul. When card indexes, an essential 
“device nowadays, and excellent in themselves, become the 
master and not the servant, in welfare work, the person- 
ality of the man or woman or child sinks into the back- 
‘ground. : 

Now, I know no remedy for this danger except religion. 
Religion does not condemn or discard your index system. It 
does not discourage any effort you make to study this par- 
ticular case, to tabulate the-results, to label them, if you 
will, and to assign the unfortunate conditions to causes such 
as heredity, environment, adenoids, tonsils, parental neglect, 
or, in general, the “sins of the fathers.” You may even be 
justified in putting down wrong religious influences as a 
cause, or right religious influences wrongly applied. Re- 
ligion does not discourage such thoroughness of investiga- 
tion. And then when you come to the remedies, better food 
may be indicated, a healthier environment, better clothes, 
cleaner habits, closer personal attention in school, or even 
the surgeon’s knife. To all this religion has nothing to 
Say, except to approve. Religion detracts nothing from 

science in charitable work. 

Let us, then, see what religion does to aid science in social 
welfare work. In the first place, religion sets a higher 
motive before the social welfare worker. Science, left to 
itself, is exact, methodical, but lacks the loftier idealism: 
Its standards are noble but not the noblest. It leans on 

: principles of economy and social efficiency. It cannot reach 
3 out toward the full spiritual development of its opportuni- 
; ties. This defect religion supplies. The motive of religion 
completes that of science; its ideal adds the element of the 
supernatural, since it views the recipients of its beneficence 
- as children of God and heirs to the kingdom of heaven. 
It considers love of one’s neigbor to be part of the virtue 
by which we love God. 

When the plaint of distress is heard. when poverty and 
sickness and want stretch out their pleading hands, then 
Catholic and Protestant and Jew and the representative of 
“merely civic or patriotic endeavor, turn with equal prompt- 
ness and, according to their resources, dispense of the means 
furnished by the more fortunate to meet the wants of those 
‘whom fortune had not favored. And so may it always be, 
religion aiding humanitarian effort, and science aiding both 
in the noblest of all endeavors, the effort to benefit suffer- 

ing humanity. Science shall continue to point the way and 
to contrive the best and most practical methods, the kind 
heart shall hearken to distress, the generous hand shall give 
of what it has to bestow, while religion shall lend the im- 
petus of its loftier ideals, strengthening the appeal of civic 
charity for more generous workers and more abundant re- 
course by repeating to each generation “Lay not up for 
| yourselves treasures upon the earth where moth and rust 
| consume and where thieves break through and steal: but 
: lay up for vourselves treasures in heaven... for where 
_thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” 


morality as a result of unemployment are apt to be exaggerat- 
ed since they are used deliberately for the purpose of eliciting 
ey sympathy during a time of general distress and to reenforce 
the appeal of poverty. Indirectly, as a cause of poverty, de- 
pression and intemperance, unemployment is undoubtedly a 
ar greater social danger than directly as an incentive to 
rostitution. In a careful study of some twelve hundred 
_ €ases of unemployment in England, a few years ago, an aston- 


anemia far back in childhood, bid: home conditions, la 


- found to contribute to the army of ‘unemployed ‘on any g 


that make for large families among the poor, make for i 


_ public places, may pick up undesirable acquaintanceships fr 


mittee are carefully rated as to the amounts they might be 


education, neglected small defects and ailments—all 


day.: Physical inefficiency and mental backwardness prod 
a low level of life at all times; insufficient earnings, 
when made regularly, by involving bad housing” condi 
and malnutrition, always lower morale. The same ca 


relationships. At times of unemployment, the pressure o 
these factors, without the introduction of any new elem 
must of necessity lead to a more complete breakeow? of 
moral fibre. 

So far, the subject has been reviewed from the woman's 
point of view. It needs little imagination to perceive th 
periods of idleness are dangerous also to the man, especia 
the young man. ‘The. argument that he has’ Tess money 
spend than at times when he is at work, and is therefore 1 
likely to visit places of. danger, such as dance halls of a I 
type or red light districts, is outweighed by the considerati 
that, under the mental depressor produced by an unsucce 
ful seancl for work, he is liable to seek his enjoyments on_ 
lower plane than normally; he has more time to visit fot 
bidden_ neighborhoods or, standing around in the streets | 


which his busy, buoyant activity protects him at other time: 
For older men, the chief danger manifestly lies in drink 
and probably there i is less denser for them when their pock 
are empty. Seed 8 L. 


The WA otlare Legion aires 


ERMANENCY, locality, and rivalry, three principles a 
successful sales organization in the field of modern bus 
ness, have been transferred to the social service field by 
Welfare League of Louisville—a financial federation wit! 
thirty-one members—as a means of soliciting funds. Althoug 
this system is still imperfectly developed, it produced in 
Welfare League’s campaign, of early December, 20 per cer 
more in subscriptions for 1921 than was raised for 1920, a 
promises to bring the increase up to at least 30 per cent 
fore the year is out, as well as securing twice as many con 
tributors as the Weliare League has ever had. 
Not merely financial, however, but likewise sotiad and e 
cational, is the campaign organization, known as the Welf 
Legion, which the Welfare League has built up. Its ba 
principle is the utilization of voluntary service—never 
fore made available—in the territories in which the individu 
concerned live or work. ; 
From the financial point of view, these volunteers are as- 
signed to blocks; and in congested districts,.to the sides of th 
blocks, or to the floors of office buildings, or to the depart- 
ments of factories or to the stores. ‘These legionaires are re- 
sponsible for getting a contribution from every person living 
or working in the territory assigned, with the exception oo. 
working people who are supposed to give at their places of © 
business rather than at their homes. Especially large givers 
are interviewed in advance of the campaign by a special com- 
mittee of forty-four members, made up of the most influen-_ 
tial citizens of Louisville. The “prospects” seen by this com- 


expected to give. The subscriptions, when secured by this 
committee, are turned over to the workers in the variou 
blocks as though they had secured them. a 

For organization and rivalry purposes, the city is divided 
into four districts, each in charge of a district chief; each dis- 
trict is again divided into-a number of neighborhoods, under 
neighborhood leaders; each st ena into blocks, ung 


ber.” 


eis; and blocks. hen necessary, into units, under 
leutenants. For each division of territory, quotas are set, 
vased on the amounts previously- given; and a competition, 
in_a percentage basis, is conducted for their attainment. 

: ‘his block system was not completely worked out at the 
jime of the campaign for 1921. Nevertheless $326,000 was 
Ee from 26,000 contributors as against $265,000 from 7,300 
mntributors for. 1920. The keenest interest was evidenced by 


almost unanimous approval of the plan and consent to 


be used as the basis of block and peteenorlioni parties, 


notion pictures, will inform the residents of those localities 
s to the service which their gifts are making possible. An 
t will be made to build up a better neighborhood spirit, 


> Legion will be used to cooperate with the agencies in the 
are League in supplying information about clients of 
Se organizations, to report individuals needing attention to 
agencies, pad to advine, these agencies on neighborhood 
lems. eed ExLwoop Sutras 


~ Family ier Gon 


+) ESERTION once more comes to the front as an acute 


weil communities. Charles Zunser, chief counsel of the 


ior ee a the problem of family desertion. He 
vs for his information upon the experience of the bureau, 
e its inception in 1910, in handling thousands of such cases 
ish families, - 

gh Re investigation of evety penis clue, such as 


vals i ina hati of Vidash newspapers in the United States 
“al nada there popeats the gallery of missing husbands. In 


ied by dine means. Then come the prob- 
sequent action. First of all, an effort is made to 
derlyir ra cause of desertion. This includes such 


wT RED CROSS 
WAR MEDAL 


Presented to members of 
the War Council of the Amer- 
can Red Cross at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization last Decem- A iS 
The medal was designed by Daniel aria 
C. French. Arrangements have been made with the American Numismatic Society for the distribution of s 
replicas of the medal to esa Cross Shapers: art museums, members of the Red Cross, and lovers of art 


embers of the Welfare Legion, and a questionnaire, sent 
o them shortly after the close of the campaign, brought 


addition to its Fao aeagires. the Welfare Legion 


Mthe Welfare League, often with lantern slides and 


e, in the poorer parts of the city, the members of the Wel-. 


roblem now that unemployment has come to the in- 


 mestic relation cases in many Cities. 
the establishment of a family court in the large cities through- : 


factors as economic, psychological, sexual or psychopathic 0 ones, © 
With such questions in mind, the solution of any case is ap- 
proached as an individual one. Is reconciliation possible, and — 
if so, is it desirable? In case it is not, the bureau endeavors — 
to find out whether the husband will provide for the separate 
support of his family. It is only when the husband remains 
obdurate that more drastic measures are used and prison sent- 
ence is seldom resorted to. ; 
The organization of this bureau grew out of the National — 
Conference of Jewsh Charities held-in Boston in 1910. lew 
ish social workers had long been perplexed with the problem 
of family desertion, especially since relief organizations had 
usually been the first to be called upon for assistance when 
the husband and father failed to make provision for his fam- 
ily. Juvenile asylums and reformatories were also being filled 
with children who came from broken homes. Orphan asylums 
were being compelled to admit children who were not orphans 
but whose fathers had deserted and left them a charge on the 
public. After a study of the situation it showed that one out 
of every four children in an orphanage was a deserted child. 
With the creation of the bureau, Mr. Zunser has found 
that the indifferent attitude of many social workers toward 
the deserter has largely ceased. Before 1915 the deserter had 
rather an easy time since social workers felt that the deserter — 
was not worth looking for. Other relief agencies have since 
established desertion bureaus following the original plan of © 
the National Desertion Bureau. The municipal authorities 
have even gone so far as to advocate the establishment of mun-_ 
icipal bureaus. It is of note that of the 9,000 cases handled 
by the bureau during the past ten years, the men were located 
in about 74 per cent of the instances. In about 33 per cent 
of these instances some arrangements for support were made; _ 
in 27 per cent reconciliation was brought about. In only 8 
per cent of the cases was it found necessary to punish the man, — 
The bureau has been instrumental in advocating favorable” 


legislation to simplify and strengthen court procedure in do- 
It is now undertaking 


out the country. It is pointed out that the idea of such a court 
had its origin in the recognition that the family, not the indi- 
vidual, is the unit of society. It is proposed therefore that 
such family courts shall be given the following jurisdiction: 


In cases of desertion and non-support. 

Paternity cases, also known as bastardy cases, 

All matters arising under acts appertaining to the juvenile 
court. 

_ All matters pertaining to adoption and guardianship. 

All divorce and alimony matters. a 


QUICKSANDS OF YOUTH 
By Franklin Chase Hoyt. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 241 pp- 
Price, $1.75; by mail of the Survey, $1.85. 


“The ‘Honest Club’ was Twinsie’s own original idea, The credit 
for its organization, as well as the discredit for its later evolu- 
tion, I regret to add, belonged exclusively to him, for the other 
members of his gang always followed like where Twinsie led the 

ay.” ; ; 
ee a matter of fact, I believe that his Christian name was 
James or John, or something equally respectable, but he—” 

In this simple, intriguing way, with a flavor of O. Henry, Judge 
Franklin Chase Hoyt, presiding justice of the Children’s Court of 
New York city, begins the fascinating story of the gang in embryo, 
one of his vignettes of youth seen through the eyes of a juvenile 
court judge. 

The book is a tale of youth running afoul of the law. It con- 
sists of a series of narratives based upon actual incidents taken 
from the records of the Children’s Court of New York. Judge Hoyt 
has drawn upon a rich experience in telling these dramatic tales, 
many of them having the same moving, human appeal that charac- 
terized so many of Harold Begbie’s studies of religious experiences 
in Twice Born Men. Who will not smile whimsically, and with 
just a pang of memory of his own radiant youth, at fourteen-year- 
old Francisco Pupa, the bold Mexican miner, who comes to, New 
York city for deliberation with bankers, and whose irate parent 

finally appears to take a humble youngster back to the wilds of 
Philadelphia? | : 

Fortunately the author has not prepared a manual on the juvenile 
court. The book has the merit that it will be read and that it 
will stimulate a much more popular interest in the problems of 
‘delinquency and neglect than technically written books now gather- 
ing dust on library shelves. Indeed, the dramatic statement, the 

simple, vivid, glowing language, the twist and twang of interest 

so alien to many books written by social workers, the use of col- 

 loquial words, the homely incidents plucked from back alleys and 
smelly of soapsuds, places this book of sketches among the kind of 
thing done by Jacob Riis. The author has caught the fluttering, 
human note of boyhood somewhat as Du Bois has pictured the soul 

of black folk with such intense, white flame in Darkwater. It is, 
indeed, noteworthy that Judge Hoyt has been able to catch that 
elusive, will-o’-the-wisp, human quality, that he has been able to 

depict with understanding skill the stories of those who walk but 
faint not, those with the drooping wings of the spirit, those possess- 
ing the sheer, vivid joy of living. ; 

The way these stories came to be written is of interest. Judge 
Hoyt showed the manuscript of one of them, A Recruit for Law and 
Order, to Mrs. Douglas Robinson who took it to her brother 
Theodore Roosevelt, then ill in the hospital. He read the manu- 
script, one of the last to pass through his hands, and suggested 
channels for its publication. Mr. Roosevelt also sent an inspiring 
message to the author which was responsible in a large measure 
for his continuing the series. 

Judge Hoyt’s requirements for an effective children’s court should 
be conspicuously displayed in juvenile court rooms where judges 
and officers may take heed and reflect: 

To achieve its true purpose it must bring into its work an 
enthusiasm, an idealism, and a spirit which will mark its 
every effort and be felt by all concerned—especially by the_ 
children themselves. It must acquire an intuitive sense of 
justice and an appreciation of the child’s point of view. Not 
only must it see the vision, but it must be able to impart the 
vision to others. It must follow the law faithfully and consci- 

-entiously, but at the same time it must interpret the law and 

prove it to be something big and fine and infinitely precious. 

_Above all, it must abhor every form of pettiness, narrow- 

mindedness, and illiberality, “for the letter killeth but the 

spirit giveth life.” ; “Pau L. BENJAMIN. 


_ THE HUMAN MOTOR 


_ By Jules Amar. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


: 470 pp. Price, $10.00; 
by mail of the Survey, $10.25. a 


pe An extraordinarily interesting effort to translate into mechanistic 
_ terms some of the fundamental problems of industry has been made 
by Jules Amar in this book. The author is the director of the 


_ boundaries of this knowledge may be widely extended in exceeding’ 
~ useful channels. 


~ To that kind of work M. Amar directs thought. 


_itual considerations. 


More than any other, perhaps, it has employed symbolism, bo 


future will play an effective role in community orga 


Research Laboratory of Industrial Labor at the Conservatoire Na- _ fessor Baker of Harvard thus speaks of the pa 


tional des Arts et Lettres. His book is an attempted synthesis 
the large body of physiological data which students of human lat 
assembled prior to 1914. His work apparently was completed ij} 
fore the outbreak of the war. It lacks the aid which much investi 
tion’ carried on in the United States and in Great Britain since x9 
would have given. Its conclusions are elementary. Many of | 
illustrations cited are based on laboratory tests made under co 
ditions far simpler than those which obtain in large-scale indust 
In other cases important influences are merely suggested. But wi 
all these admissions are made it remains to be said that M. Am) 
had accomplished very significant results. He has organized i) 
important body of knowledge and suggested methods by which 1 


He has done this in a thorough manner, First — 
all, he has recapitulated the relevant principles of physical scien 
He next collated the physiological facts whiich are germane to hi 
thesis. With exact physical methods he then essays to show ho 
that physiological engine which he terms the human motor actu al 
functions in industry. A very efficient motor he finds it, twice #) 

economical of its fuel, for instance, as the ordinary steam engine. : 

The significance of his work, however, does not lie in the no 

calculations of human effort which he reports. Rather it is to I) f 
found in the scientific method which he suggests for the measur) 
ment of toil in its reactions upon men and women. This ishigh) °'” 
desirable. Beginnings have been made. The worke of the lai) 
Frederick W. Taylor, of Frank Gilbreth and of many others, uf) “" 
derlie the contribution of M. Amar. But the emphasis of Ameri¢a ‘gil 
efficiency engineers has been on the product rather than upon th Bs 

producer, while American physiologists have been concerned mor ©" 
with the morbid than with the normal consequences of industry 
This emphasis was required. Industrial poisons and work acciden 
called imperatively for attention. But it is also necessary to dis 
cover what are the routine results of labor ordinarily deemed s fe 


nha 


It can and will doubtless be argued that_man is more than 
chine and that the effort to reduce human energies to mechanical 
terms debases the spirit of man. But questions as immediately pres} 
sing as the proper length of the working day can at least be ill 
inated by inquiry into the actual working of the human motor un 
various conditions. Other factors than the physiological are, 
course, involved. Men are more than producers of goods. Lei 
is essential to civilization. There are many imponderable fac 
These must and will remain outside the scope of a mechanistic 
terpretation of man. But a rational attempt to measure what c 
measured is an aid and not a handicap to the recognition of 
The Human Motor thus represents a us 
and skilful effort to place at the service of society a large body 
scientific data which is of great importance to the future. _ 
: ics Wituram L. CHEen 
ENGLISH PAGEANTRY—Second Volume ee 

By Robert Withington. Harvard University Press. 435. 


Price, $6.00; by mail of the Survey, $6.35. 


Pageantry, as it has developed in the United States in the la 
years, is an offshoot of English pageantry, which has its roots 
in the first crude miracle and morality plays of the medieval 
Professor Withington, in his second volume on English Pageai 
traces the growth of English pageants and pageartry from the 
zabethan period down to the present time, and writes also 
development of the pageant movement in the United States, 
historical sketch of The Lord Mayor’s Show, one of the mi 
portant and typical of the English pageants, is of particular i 


and national, to produce its effects, and has adapted its sym! 
to the changing times, In the present form, it depicts an 
bolizes the London and England of today, just as vividly an 
fully, as did its forerunners of 7oo years ago, when it wa 
presented. ‘ - ae ea 

Professor Withington devotes much attention to a discussi 
the modern pageant, developed in the last fifteen years in 
land and the United States, which had its beginning in th 
borne pageant of 1905, and has expanded along varied 
patriotic lines since that time. This is the pageant of e 
which is adapted to modern needs and which now 


\ 


nore or Noe separate ‘existence ‘wie the liberal party until 
: recently. The six points of the charter demanded uni- 


age, abolition of the property qualification for a seat 


snt of members, vote by ballot. The pursuit of this program 
- Chartists the recognized Bolsheviki of their time. Perse- 
s always, made for violence, both of language and of 
ry economic and social grievance, and there were many, 
campaign. for. political ends \ which to us seems sensible 


inane’ paseriion tat ae six points of the orthodox program 
oy iets and necessary See to be gained. 


fi: Dore ovevstrain, re contributed a very readable history 
ntensely interesting episode in the emancipation of the 
‘ing classes. ‘His account . is based in ‘part on a collection of 


h Museum. i a B. E 


EMS OF TODAY 


‘sodas ae ible ne Miftin ©o. ast pp. Price, 


Me pete 
ch pters” on Sy Prejudice and the Labor Cee 


In the Mona: Mr. ‘Storey’s pasition may best be sltues 
there. ot a “survey of oe and other injustices against 


to is”. ‘Mr. borer, argues for recognition of ee incentive. 
property and the advantages" of private management 
and the like. He regards “labor leaders, not them- 
working, and not familiar “with conditions,” as a “danger to 
-and- ‘their followers” and as “tyrants.” “Labor now 


pol | rogram ve ‘the British: Labor Spats meets with his dis- 
a He regards “the equal distribution of 
cones of the differences between men at which 
“impossible because it is impossible to change 
“He. over-estimates the Rerrer of the “walking — 


‘liament, annual sessions of Parliament, equal representation, tion and distribution of clothing in its entirety and which acquaints 


. butor of clothing. and the woman who buys it. 


itself nar privileged sae she: says, “which recognizes no- 


r6;77 auch as our Caeacateoas of Haid and 
Santo a. as” a as earlier armed invasions ‘of Panama, 
_ Nicaragua and Mexico, at Vera Cruz. He advocates a commis- 
sion to deal with the Mexican trouble, composed “of such men 
as we would trust in large affairs” to “investigate, render a 
temperate report and negotiate with Mexico for a settlement of 
difficulties.” He warns against economic imperialism and of the 
dangers of war with Great Britain over American agitation of 
the Irish nationalist question by Irishmen and Irish-Americans — 
in the United States. Joun R. SHILLADY. | 
CLOTHING—CHOICE, CARE, COST eee 
By Mary Schenck Woolman. J. B. Lippincott Co. 289 PBH 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.25. ee 


The problem of clothing is one which confronts the prodvoae: ‘the 
manufacturer and the consumer to a degree unknown before thes: 
war. Of the total expenditures for clothing, 80 per cent, or $4,000,- 
000,000. is annually spent by woman. It-is her economic duty, in- 
relation both to her family and to the millions of workers in the 
textile industries, to make this expenditure wisely. The woman. 
consumer is now in the process of development, and Mrs. Wool- 
man’s book comes at an opportune time for furthering her training. ~ 
It is the first book in the clothing field which treats of the produc- — 


the consumer with the problems of the producer, It should be of — 
value in bringing about a closer understanding between the distri- — 
At this critical time, 
an appreciation on the part of the consumer of the difficulties which 
confront the producer will do much to lessen discontent, to promote 
wise buying and to effect an adjustment of prices. The book sup- 
plies a great need inasmuch as it acquaints the reader with the 
industries which convert fabrics into clothing, the present situation 
in each industry, the properties of each class of fabrics and their 
identification. It furnishes information on dress accessories which ES 
heretofore has been unavailable to the average consumer. s 
The relation of clothing to health is a subject of which the con- 
sumer has fittle knowledge. As women understand the influence of uh 
clothing in maintaining a good physical condition, this phase of the __ 
problem will receive more consideration and the various menaces to 
health from incorrect clothing will be oyercome. When woman’s 
influence upon the manufacture and retailer of goods is intelligently 
exerted, production and distribution must be improved. ‘The retail © 
stores are educating their sales forces for service to the public and 
women must meet them half-way by learning to shop discrimin- 
atingly. 
Among the proposals for the improvement of practices in the 


' clothing industries “are truth-in-fabrics legislation and honest ad- Reis 


vertising.. ‘Women can do much to secure for themselves the ben- 
efits which will result from truth in the labeling and advertising 
of clothing. 5 

‘The chapter on dyeing, Giuee and cleaning is practical and 
definite, without the technicalities often found in such material. The 
care, repair, and renovation of clothing are subjects which tormerly =__ 
were barely touched upon in books, most of which dealt mainly with 
~ clothing construction. Experience teaches many women how to care — 
for clothing but experience is a slow teacher and must be supple- 
mented by training. ZeLLA E. BIGELOW. 

University of Idaho. 


OUR KID 


By Canon Peter Green. Longmans Green & Co. 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 


127 pp. Pres, Ea 


The sketches which make up this book are reprinted from th 
Manchester Guardian and give in a very charming and personal 
manner the experiences of a clergyman in an industrial neighbor-— 
hood with his neighbors—especially with boys. Every boys’ club 
worker and scout master will recognize the types pictured in the 
five sketches comprising the section, Lancashire Lads, and will have 
a warm fellow feeling with the canon in his evident distress at his 
total incapacity, in many cases, to lead them along the right way 
to manhood and citizenship. There is a delicious passage in 
chapter on a boys’ camp in which the author describes the anarchy 
that prevails on the last day before breaking up when threats of 
punishment no longer avail. He comes to the conclusion that com- 
plete anarchy, after all, is the most desirable discipline and that in 
the world at large as in the boys’ camp it is only as we lose our — 
accepted ideas of government that we shall find the spirit of a new 
and better order. B. Xa 


FROM MR. HOYEM 
I appreciate the courtesy of the Survey and of 
Dean Kirchwey in letting me see, before publication, a copy of his 
article dealing with the objections of the suffrage pickets to the 


To THE CRprrok: 


administration of the penal system of the District of Columbia. [See 


page 724.] 

I said im my article on the Penal System of the District of Co- 
fumbia in the mid-August (1920) number of the Survey, “The 
District of Columbia has been particularly fortunate in having the 
direction of its penal institutions in the hands of capable men,” and 
“Congress has reason to be proud of the progress made in the Di- 
strict of Columbia.” This has been interpreted in certain quarters 
as a sweeping commendation of all the officials connected with the 
administration of the system since 1910. I hope this impression can 
‘be corrected. My intention was to express appreciation of the work 
of Congress and the Penal Commission originally appointed by 

~ Roosevelt in planning and building a new and better type of prison. 

The inefficiency and mistakes made by superintendents at several 
periods during the ten years are admitted universally; the Penal 
Commission itself having informed us of its investigations and re- 
-movals of officers for cause. The statement of this may well appear 
in your article and the more forcefully the better. The purpose of 
our report was to give Congress what it needed as a basis for its 
constructive program. My article in the Survey simply interpreted 
the report. It is to be hoped that Mr. Kirchwey’s statement rectify- 
ing the omission will go far to bring all elements back of the pro- 
posal of legislation by Congress. His stricture on the handling of 
the suffragettes at Occoquan is timely and pertinent. 

Let me repeat that no statement of mine must stand uncorrected 
which can be interpreted as condoning the work of the individuals 

“responsible for conditions which the suffrage pickets protested, 

Washington. Oxtver HoyemM. 


LABOR AND COMMUNITY CHESTS 
To Tue Eprror: Under the circumstances, the community chest 


‘drive recently put through in the city of St. Paul must be consider- 
ved a success. All the individual budgets of. the affiliating agencies 


and institutions were more than covered by the pledges; only a 


small undistributed reserve fund remains to be made up by private 
: ‘subscriptions. 

Is it permissible, however, to cast a few glances heneath the 
pleasant surface of this successful achievement? To begin with the 
_eredit side of our brief analysis, all honor is due to the comparative 
‘promptness and good-will with which the one big drive, instead 
of the customary dozen or two drives, was agreed to by the half- 


os hundred groups composing the voluntary welfare element of the 


city. Much honor, too, accrues to the influential business organiza- 

tion which planned the campaign and staked its reputation on the 
results; these men carried the appeal into every factory, store and 
d eesidéuck in the city and to the extent that offerings were really 
- “free-will” offerings, not due to pressure of the employer, this com- 
' plete canvass of all citizens, regardless of status, no doubt served 
-as a democratic leaven of the citizenry. 

Granting these facts, however, it remained true that the “drive” 
was, to all intents and purposes, engineered by the dominant in- 
terests of the city. Wage-earners, either individually or as groups, 
_ did not, so far as could be observed, participate, either in planning, 

or in executing the “drive.” Labor and trades unions were not rec- 
ognized as such by the committee, although their members were 
everywhere reached by the collectors, 

‘In excluding, consciously or unconsciously, the wage-earning ele- 
ment from establishing the local community chest fund, St. Paul was 
probably doing as most orthodox American’cities do. Our social 
philosophy has, as yet, been unshaken by the developments in older 
- lands. Whereas, abroad, the wage-earning element has forced other 
_ social groups to accord recognition and a share in the directive tasks 
of society, we are still ruled, in the main, by our frontier individual- 
ism. If labor can succeed in getting onto boards of directors of so- 
cial and philanthropic agencies, etc., well and good; there will be 
no discrimination against labor in that case. But until labor does 
“manage to “arrive,” let it not presume to share in a réle reserved 
for others. 

_ There can be no gainsaying the fact that, as time goes on, labor 

‘is going to be better read, better organized, more class conscious: 
our national social isolation will gradually disintegrate and con- 


_an occasion for taking counsel together on some dominant 


“had not, so far, in any way confirmed the existence of an ins' 


_ “toxic ideas, more injurious than poisonous chemical subst: 


ments than those of any one generation of a racial group. - 


i ating in other” strata, ‘particula: 

the effort, as in the case cited, is a worthy one. And w 
resentment at being denied a voice in community life on # 
basis as other social groups, the very thing that we are pr 
against in our “Americanization” and other movements is b 
to. arise. ~& 
Now it is still an easy thing? in most American cities to” 
stall the growth of class antagonism; only in a few cities ha s Ic 
social and political agitation developed beyond the point wher 
will yield to our traditional American solvent of a frank exch 
of confidences based on mutual respect and the spirit of cooperati 
Why, then, can we not carry this experience into our soci 
charitable work, and invite labor to share the responsibilitie 
direction? No one knows better than the wage-earner what hos 
tals, nurses, social service in general, mean; his view is needed if: 
nothing else than as a corrective of the vision of those w 
far removed from the actual operation of the services they c 
Many vital facts which have been graven into the wage- 
mind by hard personal contact never penetrate to the ci 
boards of directors of social agencies, Is it then, | not only | 
but common sense that the former should be given the oppor 
to contribute this knowledge for the community benefit? 
F. Li 


CONFEREN CES 


ABOVE ALL RACES HUMANITY 


HE Lincoln’s Birthday conferences for social workers arrat 
by Gaylord White at the Union Theological Seminary, B 
York city, have become annual events to which an increasing 1 
ber of “old stagers” look forward as a pleasant reunion 


problem of the day. This year the subject for discussion we 
Christian Attitude toward the Problem of Race Antagonism, 
pecially the afternoon session, during which the problem as 
sents itself here in America was analyzed by a number of sp 
on the basis of concrete evidence given earlier in the day, 
fruitful in stimulating thought and definite advice on meth: 
meeting the evil. ; 
Representative speakers had given the main facts concern 
Japanese problem in California and the Negro problem, b 
the South and in the North, when Prof. Abraham J. Goldf 
the City College, presented some of the results of a biologi 
vestigation of race antipathy. He was very positive that 


race antagonism which so often is taken for granted in disc 
of the subject. Apart from the ruthless fight of different sp 
for the same sustenance, compared with which “the late world 
was a children’s game,” the racial antagonism often assumed 
instinctive is nothing more, he said, than a normal reaction 
things and beings that are unfamiliar and, therefore, potenti 
dangerous. The antagonism of large racial groups, such as e 
in the United States, he explained by the presence of two 


ne idea of purity of breed—that the dominant race or s 
“pure”. and therefore superior to others with which it comes | 
contact; and the assumption of superiority for the accepted cul 
al standards of the group, These two false notions have b 
prevalent everywhere throughout history; they can be eradi 
only by education in the simple axiom that difference in tastes, - 
pearance and achievements is not synonymous with inequality 
value. a 

Prof. William F. ‘Ophurn, of Colunbis: University, with the 
of a number. of examples, exploded the current notions that | 
ferences in racial superiority and inferiority can be measured 
differences in cultural achievement and that they are due to d 
ences in natural endowment. He showed that racial achiev 
tend to grow in a geometrical progression, each invention, ) 
stance, producing other technical advancements, and that inhe 
and borrowed elements play a much larger part in these 


can civilization, he held, could be traced largely to inheri 


diferent environments Onea produces totally 
Japanese civilization, he instanced as 


rable change in racial aye In genéral terms, it is safe 
ume that the cultural achievements of a race will change most 
iM an environment in which it is most thrown into contact 
h other races and least where it continues in isolation—as, for 
ce, a secluded mountain region. Substitution of historical for 
ogical study in the investigation of differences in racial ability, 
believes, will be more fruitful in results. Most of the talk about 
cial traits’—in the sense of biological character—is sheer non- 
as, for instance, when French thrift is compared on this basis 
American extravagance. 
rof. Daniel J. Fleming, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
| down five main principles for the formulation of a definitely 
ian attitude toward the problem: 


= : 


Ae sovereign universal sas at the heart of things. 
Every man and woman is of infinite value to the human 


as a whole. 
_ The solidarity of the human race, as understood by the early 


ristians. 

_A brotherly community or family of nations without thought 
of mutual discrimination or exploitation. 

+ Racial leadership along lines of service to humanity rather 
| assumption of authority. 


admitted that on some of the vexed problems of the day 
anity provides principles in which a solution must be sought 
her than clear guidance; as, for instance, on the question whether 
fusion is desirable or not, or whether the upbuilding of super- 
+: cultural standards by one nation, necessitating the limitation of 
tation, is preferable to a sharing of opportunities with all 
which necessarily endangers existing standards, But he be- 
that steadfast adherence to first principles and a fuller exer- 
of imagination, together with a greater moral and intellectual 
ort, will suffice to solve every - difficulty. ; 
Prof. Eugene W. Lyman, of the Seminary, pointed out that the 
ration of faith in the oneness of humanity was the character- 
basic error of our time. Race antagonism often rests on 
endo- -science which finds easy explanations in misunderstood bio- 
1 data contradicted by easily demonstrable facts, both con- 
porary and historical. Apart from economic grounds of such 
tagonism, he emphasized the tendency to gregariousness as the 
st fundamental factor. While this gregariousness is part of 
an nature and cannot easily be overcome, it can be remolded 
sirable social ends by deliberate education and by the foster- 
cooperative, democratic enterprises across racial lines. What 
sded in the South, for instance, to overcome prejudice against 
fegro, is not only a fuller recognition of individual rights, as 
ated in the American Constitution, but a strengthening of 


ute greatly to a better mutual understanding. Bek, 


; THE FEDERAL COUNCIL IN CHICAGO 

ON’T plant your colors too far ahead of the line,” was the 
advice of a church leader to the Industrial Conference of the 
‘al Council of Churches and of the Chicago Church Federation 
in Chicago, January 23 and 24. This message became the key- 
of the meeting, which consisted of ministers, employers and 
leaders. The necessity for the church to be extremely cautious 
recommending any specific industrial measures was stressed 
ny conference speakers. To a great majority of those taking 


eligious significance of the industrial problems seemed the most 
ing need in the present situation. It was thought that only 


_ her right to speak with authority i in the realm of economics. 


ning the application of the Golden Rule to industry be effected? 
srmons? By Bible class discussions? By open forums? Special 

on The Religious Significance of Work and Wealth? All 
se means were urged and suitable literature was declared to 
quate. A Great need, hawteves was felt for reliable informa- 


nt cooperative group agencies of both races which already — 


in the discussion, to educate the church constituency regarding ~ 


pported by enlightened membership would the church firmly - 


Is there 
Unemployment 
in Your City? 


Do You Know 
What to Do 
about It? 


OONAHEY IM CLEVELAND PLAIN OEALER 


Work, Not Alms!” 


In 1914-15—A great wave of unemployment struck. 
Did people do anything effective? They ran aroundin 
circles talking soup kitchens and bundle days, 


But in New York, the reform mayor, John Purroy 
~ Mitchel, formed a committee to prepare a program of 
what to do and when to do it, to prevent or at least 
_meet intelligently another crisis. ‘Their report was made 
and was invaluable. I+ és out of print. 


Now in 1921—Unemployment is upon us again. 
The Survey has brought out a digest of the Mayor’s report, so that 
all cities may have in these critical times its competent recommenda- 
tions. I 5,000 words comprise the digest, prepared by Bruno Lasker, 
formerly agsistant secretary of the Mayor’s Committee, now a 
member of The Survey staff. Some of the main headlines are 
as practical as this: 


‘The Emergency Problem, Action by Consumers and Employers, — 
Responsibility of Public Authorities, Relief Employment.”* : 


_ Such a report is indispensable if you feel an y responsibility toward 
meeting the problem of slack work and meeting it right. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


25 cents a Copy; 100 or more copies, to one address, 20 cents each; 
or free with a subscription to 
112 East 19 St. 


THE SURVEY (“nevi 


. The national weekly journal of social; civic, industrial 
welfare and the public health, Paul U. Kellogg, Editor. 


Yearly $5 
6 months $2.50 


ference urged the Federal Council of Churches to enlarge its work — 
of inquiry and publicity concerning industrial relations, and to give 
special attention to the collection of data concerning the practices of 
establishments that seek to apply the Christian principles to industry. 
To supplement this, the Commission on the Church and Industry of 
the Chicago Federation urged that an experienced and scientifically 
trained man be secured to conduct zndastat inquiries for the Chi- © 
cago Churches. ; 
The comparison of the situation in ihe United States with ‘ghat 
of Canada regarding the church and industrial matters was fur-— 
nished by representatives of Canadian churches who took part in — 
the conference discussion. One of these thought that the sentiment _ 
of the American representatives was: “The present industrial order 
is all right, needing only a little patching up here and there.” And ~ 
he asked, “Does the United States believe in one system in politics — 
and another in industry?” It was reported that one denomination — 
in Canada had insisted on the nationalization of land, water-power 
and other public utilities. When questioned concerning the effect — 
of this upon the financial support of the church, a Canadian capi- 
talist answered, “The test came in the forward movements which 
were financial successes.” And he added, 
higher in Canada than it does today.” 
The statements of the Canadian brethren, however, did not tempt = 
the conference to depart from the prevailing sentiment; namely, that _ 
the need of the hour for the churches of the United States is to 
establish, through educational means, their right to invade the field 
of industry. The conclusion of the Findings Committee that “the — 
church cannot escape application of religion to industrial life with- 
out being recreant to her principles,’ but advocating no specific 
measures, fairly represents the sentiment of the conference. 
G. W. Lawrence, 


“The church never stood © 


N the Survey for January 8, page 548, the report on the Institute _ 
on Venereal Disease Control was incorrectly signed with the name ~ 
of Harry H. Moore. Mr. Moore was not the writer of the report, 


_ known to be unfit for consumption. 


' ders contained this note: 


“AN interesting experiment in the field of 
labor education has been started by the 
People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., of 
New York. This society has recently ac- 
quired 2,100 acres of land at Lake Tami- 
ment, Pa., near the Delaware Water Gap. 
Here a camp will be constructed, planned 
for city workers to spend a vacation in the 
open, in congenial company, and free from 
the exploitation so frequent in private sum- 
mer places. Most of the members of the so- 
ciety are actively connected with the Rand 
School of Social Science, which for fourteen 
years has been a leader in the field of labor 
education. The camp society is now engaged 
in raising the money for this development 
through the sale of bonds. The plans include 
a social hall, a mess hall, a boat house, ath- 
letic fields ‘and bungalows. It is another 
example of the definite tendency of the pres- 
ent generation of workers to solve their 
problems through cooperative undertakings. 


THE Knights of Columbus have decided to 
hand over the balance of their share in the 
remaining United War Fund, amounting to 
$4,500,000, to the European Relief Council, 
of which Herbert Hoover is the chairman, 
on the understanding that part of this money 
will be used to feed starving children in Ire- 
land. The Knights at the same time ap- 
peal for financial support for the newly 
formed American Committee for Irish Relief 
[see last week’s Survey]. Moreover, they 
express the hope that others of the six na- 
tional organizations that make up the United 
‘War Fund and dispose over a total balance 
of $33,000,000 will follow their lead. “We 
realize,” says James A. Flaherty, supreme 
knight-of the order, in making this an- 
nouncement, “that there is need for relief 
work at home, with unemployment rife, but 
there is a vast degree of difference between 
the needs at home and those abroad where 
Ble of children actually face starva- 
; tion.” 


— 


¢ ‘CORRESPONDENCE published by the Bu- 
reau of Foods of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that the United 
States War Department has recently sold a 
number of tons of chocolate candy bars 
The 
- forms of application sent to prospective bid- 
“The above choc- 
-olate candy bars have been condemned by 
survey to be unfit for human consumption.” 
Unscrupulous dealers naturally have pur- 
chased this candy and resold it at large pro- 
fits, though on examination it was found to 
- be full of live worms, bugs and worm dirt, 


filthy and contaminated. In a lengthy state-. 
ment, the deputy attorney general of the 


state finds that the officers of the War De- 
partment in making this sale have acted in 
violation of the state law and are liable to 
prosecution. eA 


THE California State Conference of Social 
Work which meets in San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 22-26 under the presidency of Rabbi 
_ Martin A. Meyer, is interesting as the first 
‘meeting held under the new constitution 
which gave the conference the privilege of 
taking positions on social matters. It is for 
this reason that the time of the conference 
has been moved forward to coincide with the 
second session of the legislature. Considera- 
_ tion will be given to constructive community 
plans, the rural problem and the training of 
_ the social worker, and the program provides 
_ for discussions on city planning in relation 
to public recreation, education, child and 


family welfare, heals, delinquency, industry 


and voc.tional eduection: 


FRENCII railroad companies, according to. 


a report of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, actively aid in the development 
of agricultural cooperation. The Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean Railway Company is 
granting, in five of the departments served 
by its system, subsidies of frs, 2,000 to each 
of the first twelve cooperative cheese fac- 
tories built in 1920 and 1921 if they are 
equipped with modern machinery}; and sub- 
sidies amounting to 50 per cent of the ex- 
pense incurred, up to a maximum of frs. 
1,000, to existing cheese factories which mo- 
dernize their plants. 


UNDER the direction of M. C. Elmer, of 
the University of Minnesota, the Girls’ Club 


aT 


of Minneapolis recently completed a detail-_— 


ed study of the neighborhood ‘if Serves, with 
a view to determining the future work of 
the club. It found such resourcefulness on 
the part of the population that in its report 


it discourages the initiation of a settlement 


or a neighborhood house from the outside 


and ‘suggests that steps be taken to transfer 


as rapidly as possible the management and 
responsibility for the ce to the people’ of 
the district. 


SOME of the changes recently: instituted in 
the Boston Public Library merely bring it 
into line with the best established practice 
to serve public needs. A novelty, however, 
is the government news service room where 
the current bulletins of about- 150 govern- 
ment bureaus and offices are on file for 
ready consultation, together with daily not- 
ices and releases which are sent out by some 
of them to the press; and, of course, reports 
on Congressional hearings and the “Con- 
gressional Record. as 


IN conclusion of an important article on 


Medical Conditions in South America in the 
current Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
Dr. William J. Mayo says: “Many of the 
diseases are tropioal in the sense that they 
exist as yet only in the Tropics, probably 
because easy means of communication to 
other countries have heretoforé been lack- 
ing. In the future we can expect them to 
spread from one country to another... . 


There is a rare opportunity for our medical 
men to study these diseases in South Amer- | 


ica and to learn from the experience of the 
medical profession there Se best to care 
for them.” 


THE Austrian Public Health Bureau under- 
took, for the first time, in the summer and 


‘fall of 1920,. anthropological examinations 


of apprentices. Two groups were examined.. 
The first consisted of several thousand 
boys and girls temporarily cared for jin ‘six 
recuperation homes for apprentices. “These 
examinations were brought to an end by 
the closing of the homes on October 20. The 
second group consisted of 7oo pupils in the 
Vienna “continuation schools. ‘These ex- 
aminations, carried out in June, 1920, were 
to be resumed in the fall. No such exam- 
inations were undertaken before the war, 


but in spite of absence of definite compara- 


tive data, it can be said that the average 


height was five centimeters less and the | 
“weight five kilograms less than in times of _ 


peace. The examinations also revealed the 
effect of the various trades on the young 
workers’ physical development, health and 
mortality rate. es 


of | plan against Negroes, Jews, Cath 0) 


labor unions by spokesmen for the org; 

tion, both North and South, disclaims all 
sponsibility for such intimidation and’ off 
a price of $100 for the arrest and co 
tion of “any person, anywhere, who w 
the name of Ku-Klux Klan in an une 
ful manner or in connection with any 
pose or movement not sanctioned by Ia} 
It is in the nature of secret movements ¢ 
any small group of persons can ado 
distinguishing form of utterance or & 
to promote its own nefarious ends; 
detailed account of the Klan’s acti 
the South, given in the New York Her 
not contradicted, as well as its’ a 
determination to prevent Negroes fro 
ing when the constitution of their sta 
mits them to do so, little enhanc 
colonel’s professed “loftiest respect 

_Mmajesty.. of law and order.” a8 


THE “Stay in School” campaign o 
York city made so acutely necessa 
child labor conditions of the unemplo 
period, has been endorsed simultaneou 
some twenty public and private agenci 
terested in child welfare. Representati 
these agencies were convened recent 
discuss the problem, and appointed two 
mittees, one to zone the city and to 
preliminary arrangements for speake 
should urge® the children to stay on 
least another term of school, the s¢ 
furnish the speakers. A plan is: 
evolved by which recreation fac 
opportunities for further training © 
made available to boys and girls 
work. The board of education, more 
has furnished 200,000 dodgers to the 
of schools, setting forth the difficulti 
entering industry for the first time ¢ 
season of general unemployment. — 


TORONTO’s Bureau of Municipal R 
has commenced a publicity campa 
secure a wider use of the school 
the city’s recreational activities. 


Items for the next calender should. 
Survey before March 12. , 


Comuecrate AnumNnag Association oF Was 
ton, Mar. 28-Apr. 1, Mrs. Gertrude a) 
934 Stewart ave., Ithaca, N. Y.- 


Community CENTER Association, Natt 
connection with meeting of Dept. of § 
tendance, National Education 
Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 26 and Mar. ‘ 
Gibney, 500 Park ave., New York ci 

Epucation Association, NaTionat. Atl 
ac: age Mar. 1. I. W. Cae 1201 

N. W. Washington. 
ae Economics, Berar ie ue ‘Ansa 
Atlantic City, Feb. 28-Mar. 1. Ketuw 
-win, 1211 Catliedral st., Baltimore, 1 
peSLIGIONS _EDUCATION Ae 
Y., Mar. 10-13. Henry F. 

a st., Chicago. 

Scxoo, CrrizEnsHie Teacur, ‘Aweasrane 
City, Feb. 28-Mar. — Mrs. Fanny ~ 
Andrews, 405 aclidenant ‘st... Boston 1 

ScHoor Hycitne —_AssocrATIon, Ax 
Atlantic City, Feb. 27-Mar. 1. Dr. 
Burns, care Board of Education, Pitt 

Socra,, Work, Cauirorn1a State ConF 
San Francisco, Feb. 22-26. Helen Je: 
'995. Market st., San Francisco. 

VocaTronaL RoocknOn Assocration, N. 
Atlantic City, Feb. 24-26. Clotilde Wai 
West 42 st., New York city. — 

VocaTionaL Gurmance ‘Assockanron 
_ Atlantic City, Feb. 25-26. ‘Margaret 
Texieton Ss Tee York, ae a 


zs 


cae 


her; 
tive insertions, 


_ Address Advertising — 
_ Department 


i es zt 


“WORKERS WANTED 
VANTED: Experienced settlement worker 
1 speaking knowledge of Spanish, to con- 


ican settlement and social center. 


exas. 2 


TAL WORKERS, dietitians, matrons, 
aries. Miss Richards, Providence, R. 
5 East Side; Boston, 16 Jackson 
rinity Court, Fridays, 1x to 1. 
+ In a Jewish child-caring in- 
esident Assistant Superintendent. 
jection to a married man. Must be a 
graduate with a knowledge of edu- 
“Experience will be helpful. He will 
‘supervising head of the boys’ depart- - 
nd acting head in the absence of the 


e a good organizer. When apply- 
ntion education, experience and salary 
; 3768 SURVEY. ese é 


D: An experienced secretary for 
ead resident of a New York settlement. 


e well trained and competent ‘to. 
of correspondence and engage- 
3770. SuRVEY. 


ED: Boys’ Worker for well estab- 
Settlement in middle west. Jewish 
d, excellent opportunities. Write 
3771 SURVEY. ; : 
TED: An experienced resident 
in Institution for Jewish young 
len. 3772 SURVEY. Se 

Ny ‘ pst 


a 


UATIONS WANTED © 


endent Buildings and Grounds, 
d maintenance; mechanic; handle 

thletic coach; playground work; edu- 
yal or industrial. Highest references. 
URVEY. re Stegner, » 


ANTED: By Spring, permanent posi- 
or near large city, by Social Service 
and handicraft teacher. 3765 
SUTIVE Position. Experienced in 
ork and in personal ap- 
gradu: ; 
ng agency. Excellent cre- 
BRUET tor yh he 


mah 
ea 


Position in Boys’ Home in 
training and experience 


| THE SURVEY 


‘Bureau, 212 City Hall, 


‘intendent. Above all, he _must know x 
is ins and outs, and his problems. — 


generous, but position only avail- — 


» Prefers position © 


work or teach manual train-_ 


advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on four or more 


Pa 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City — 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools—all sections of coun- 
try (some foreign openings). Walter Agnew, 
1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


DANCING INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER OF INTERPRETIVE, CHAR- 
ACTER AND ‘NATIONAL DANCING, 
wishes to teach classes of girls and children 
at settlements and clubs in New York and 
Vicinity. 3769 SURVEY. 


} 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS — 


' Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


_Imeuicration Literature sent on request by the 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 
Station F, New York City. : 


: Creprt Unions. Free on request to Mass, Credit 
_ Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


By Ray H. Everett, 
Association, 105 W. 40 St., 
10 cents per copy. Ask for Publication $322. 


The following pamphlets may be obtained from 
the National Consumers’ League, 64 E. 7 
New York City: ; i 


Tur Hicn Cost or Livinc AND THE TEN 
YeEars’ ProGRAM, 1920-1930, of the National 
Consumers’ League. Oct., 1920. 8 pages. 
Free. 


EARNINGS OF Women iN Factorres AND A 
Leca, Minimum Wace. January, 1921. 28 
pages, 10 cents. 

Minimum Wace Commissions — Current 
Facts. January, 1921. 16 pages. 5 cents. 
AMERICAN MintMuM WaAcE Laws at .Work. 
Dorothy W. Douglas. 41 pages. 10 cents. 


Minimum Wace Laws Are Goop Business. 
February, 1921. 8 pages. 5 cents. - 


District oF CoLtumBiA Minimum WAGE 
Casres—Children’s Hospital of the District 
of Columbia vs. Minimum Wage Board of 
the District of Columbia: Lyons ys. Same. 
Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia, October term, 1920. Brief in defense 
of Constitutionality of the law. Felix 
_ Frankfurter and Mary W. Dewson. 520 
pages. $1.00. (Case pending.) 
(7) Nicut Worxinc  MorHeErs 

‘ Miurs, Passaic, N. J. Agnes De Lima, 
Dec., 1920. 20 pages. 10 cents. (Illustrated.) 


2 @) 


-@) 
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DrsatE—‘‘Resolved: That Capitalism has more to 
offer to the workers of the United States than 
has Socialism.” Affirmative, Prof. Edwin R. A, 

- Seligman, Head of the Department of Eco- 


_ nomics, Columbia University; Negative, Prof. 
*.Scott. Nearing, Rand School of Social Science. 
Chairman, Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor 


“The Nation.” Held in New York City, Jan- 
_ wary 23, 1921. Published by The Fine Arts 
Guild, Dept. 51, 27 West 8th Street, New York 
. City. 48 pages. Paper cover, 50c.. Cloth, $1.00. 
(By mail 10c extra.) © 


MAX SCHMETTERLING, PRINTER, NEW YORK 


2a" SES": 


IN TEXTILE _ 


oye Ge 


Two Setxctep Book Lists. For Parents 25¢; 


For Children 50c, postage extra. Description of 
each title. Published by the Federation for 
Child Study, 2 W. 64 St, N. ¥. C = Ass 


Ovuriine Stupy No. 1 Immicration AND AMERI- 

_ CANIZATION, No. 2 Our Forercn Ponicy AND 
THE Monror Docrrine, by E. W. Loughran 
and M. R. Madden. 
erences to collateral reading for debates. Price 
30 cents each. Ward McDermott Press, — 

- Warren, R. I. i Crate ag 


Tue Year’s Work 1n Menvar Hycrenr in New 
York State. From State Charities Aid Asso-— 
ciation, 105 East 22 St., New York City. i 


The Bureau of Industrial Research, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, announces the publica- 
tion of the following three pamphlets: tage 


Worker’s Epucation. A study of American and 


foreign experiments in education under working 


class direction and control. By Arthur Gleason, 
1921, 50 cents. > : Sri 
Buitpinc Guitps in Great Britain. Story of 
an experiment in industrial re-organization. — 
Reprint of study published in Journal of Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, February 1921, By 
Ordway Tead, 25 cents. en 


Nationa, Councits 1n THE Prrntinc TRapEs, 
Reprint of study published in Monthly Labor ~ 
Review, January 1921. By Charles R. Walker, ~ 

_.. Jr., 50 cents. 


Parmer, THE Law, anp THE “TWELvE’”—The } 
Senate Judiciary Committee is seriously investi- 
gating the charges of the now famous “Report 
upon the Illegal Practices of Justice,” by twelve © 
distinguished lawyers, published Jast summer. 
“On request .we have filed with the Committee 
the answer of the Twelve to Palmer’s claim that 
they were “undoubted falsehoods.” It défines. 
the law, deals with the facts, and makes vigor- 
ous suggestions for action. Further, Z. Chafee, 
Jr., of the Harvard University Law School has 
prepared for the Judiciary Committee a “Digest 
of References to Evidence of Illegal Practices 
of the Department of Justice.” Very valuable, 
authentic. Briefly describes character of evi- © 

- dence and cites documents where it can be 
found. Copy of the Answer by mail 50c; copy 
of original Report (a few left) 35c; copy of 
—Prof. Chafee’s Digest 50c; the three for $1.00. 


Address Judson King, Executive Secretary, 
National Popular Government League, 637 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


How to Meer Harp Times. Edited by Bruno 
Lasker. _A summary of the report of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, appointed 
by Mayor Mitchel of New York during the 
Unemployment crisis of 1914-1915. The Com- 
mittee’s report is now out of print. But this 
summary makes available all of the essential 
parts and the Recommendations. Reprinted 
from Tur Survey of February 5, 1921. 25 
cents a copy postpaid. 100 or more copies post- 
paid to one address, $20.00. Tue Survey, 112 
East 19 Street, New York. 

I 


PROHIBITION AND Prospertty: What Freedom 
from Unemployment, Low Wages and Drink 
means to a Representative American City 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) A reprint of the en- 
tire November 6, 1920, issue of THe Survey. 
Quoted throughout the entire English-speaking 
world. Invaluable for speakers, debaters, col- 
lege and high school class use and to all who 
are interested in any aspect of the subject. 25 
cents a copy. THE Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York. 


es 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly imser- 


tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Better Times reports the most important activi- 
ties of the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per — 
year—$2.00. 70 Fifth Ave, N.Y. ft 


Hospital Social Service; monthly $3.00 a 
published under the auspices of the Sy eg 
Social Service Association of New York City, 


Inc., 19 East 72d Street, New Yor 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a ear; pub- 
lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. chs 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.00 per year; publish- 
ed by 


Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Prepared with page ref- Hs 


the National Organization for Public 


Needed 
Local Self Government in the Bes of de immigration 
a problem, the problem ot seasonable occupation 


- 


and unemployment 


Local Self Government 


ae The principle of local self government is clearly cite in the Massachusetts tax laws. “In M 
ease chusetts the state and county make use of the machinery of the town _ government ‘in order to assess and coll 
Ri the taxes. Each year the town assessors know that a certain amount of money must be raised from the 
payers of the town,—partly for the town, partly for the county, partly for the state;— and for the gene 
convenience they usually assess it upon the tax payers all-at once.” ; 


1921 ae 
Reliable information as to immigration, seasonal occupations, unemployment has become as necessary 
the proper functioning of government as tax money. The source of this information today, is not a local 
nomic survey made by the community itself, but is the judgment of outsiders, _ What business could con 
without taking stock? ees 


Our immigration laws do not consider the danger from an excessive number of ieee There is 
_ thought given to relating the number of immigrants to the business needs of the country, so that steady 
_ may be a condition and not a theory. Coenen ae 


No one is so well qualified, because of personal interest and pride, as “explain the loeat ‘condi rel 

to employment, seasonal occupation, business needs, as the community itself. And— further, if the comm 

_ pays for maintaining such a bureau of information, it will naturally be interested in the. conduct of state 
federal bureaus. j 


ae pee at 
A local and Marion medium of iiouaaeen will bring the heniployed | in the city i in toch with the: n 
of the country, will bring the seasonal occupation in touch with the farmer and other occupations, and 
bring the community into closer touch with the entire nation. Accurate information will be constantly avi 
able on these national problems, and public opinion, the rule of the majority, will no longer be subject to 
sudden impulses of Labor Unions or Manufacturers. 


f 


America 


_ A belief in the American Constitution as the great stabilizing power, as the balance to be mapa 
tween the rights of the individual states in the Senate represented, and the rights of all the citizens of all 
states in the Tae of Representatives considered, is necessary if the nation is to survive this world crisis. 


If we believe that the laws of the nation and of the state are related to what constitutes a moving 
ance, we will not fail in recognizing the interests: oF the local community. ery 


To Employment Managers, Labor Executives and all interested in “2 Be E 


“Ad P. lan For Averting Industrial Strife? 5 i 


Send today for a copy ot pamphlet by 


Scoville Hamlin 


Price Five Cents 66 Broadway - 


